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GENTLEMEN! THE KING! GOD BLESS HIM} 


His Majesty shooting over Lord Burnham's estate at Hall Barn, Beaconsfield, last week, where his Majesty and the Prince of Wales had splendid sport 
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LADY EDITH FOWKE 


Née Miss Edith F. Rawdon, the daughter of the 

Rev. Canon Rawdon of the Hermitage, Stockton- 

on-Forest, York, whose marriage to Sir Frederick 

Fowke, Bart., of Lowesby Hall, Leicester, took 
place yesterday (Tuesday) 


The First Court. 


HE first of their Majesties’ courts 
will take place this year at the 
latter end of February, a few days 
in fact before the King departs 

for Biarritz. Vhe Lord Chamberlain 
wishes it to be known that already the 
number of applications for these courts 
has reached the prescribed limits. There 
was some very excellent sport in Windsor 
Great. Park last week, when the King, 
the Prince, of Wales, and Prince Albert of 
Schleswig-Holstein secured some remark- 
able bags. | The 
luncheon party at 
Cumberland 


Lodge included 
her Majesty ‘the 
Queen and_ the 


Princess of Wales, 
Princess Victoria, 
and Count Glei- 
chen. Most of the 
diplomatic guests 
entertained by 
their Majesties left 
the castle. last 
week. 
The Rush to. the 
Continent. 
“T his week there 
is a general 
exodus from Eng- 
land to. various 
resorts on the Con- 
tinent, where poli- 
ticlans and those 
interested in poli- 
tics are going to 
seek a few weeks’ 
respite from the 
worries of a 
general election 
and the cares 
which are certain 
to beset them the 
moment arlia- 
ment meets again, 


painted it red. 
halt red and half blue. 


parties during the recent contest. 


The Duke of Marlborough took his little 
son, Lord Blandford, to St. Raphael, where 
the Duchess of Marlborough has taken one 
of the loveliest villas in the place. Lord and 
Lady Broughton and Vaux have arrived 
at Cannes, where also Lord and Lady 
Crichton have gone. Lord and Lady 
Newport are at St. Moritz, where also 
Lady Beatrice Pretyman is staying to 
recoup alter her strenuous efforts during 
the recent election in Mid-Essex. Lord 
Allendale, Sir Stanley and Lady Clarke, 
Lady Marchamley. and General Sir Robert 
Biddulph have left for [gypt, as also 
have Captain and Lady Eva Dugdale. 
Lady Leconfield has left [England for 
Africa; Sir Gilbert Parker, whose stre- 
nuous efforts during the elections have been 
enormous, has lelt with Lady Parker for 
the South of Trance to recover frem over- 
strain. Lord and Lady St. Oswald have 
gone to Madeira, and Mr.-and Mrs. Roch- 
fort Maguire have gone to Africa, where 
they intend to visit Rhodesia. These, 
however, are but lew of the many who 
left London last week for summer climes. 
Though what with the elections and the 
recent awlul floods in Paris, which have 
completely disorganised the whole of the 
railway systems throughout France, there 
is little likelihood of there being any very 
prosperous season at any of these popular 
continental resorts, at any rate as far as 
the English are concerned 


& & ° 


Weddings of the Week. 


ome very pretty weddings took place 
last week. Mr. Gerald Strickland was 


i 


married to Miss Gertrude Corbett at Holy 
‘Trinity, Kensington Gore, the bride being 
the daughter of Mr. Corbett, British mini- 
ster, plenipotentiary and envoy extra- 


THE DEPRESSED BRITISH LION-AN AMUSING ELECTION 


The Aylesbury town lion presented by Lord Rothschild, which was adorned by the supporters of both 

The Unionists first painted it blue, but later the Radical supporters 

Later on an amicable arrangement between the two parties was made, and now Leo is 

The expression of utter boredom on the lion's face at this exhibition of party 
feeling, or rather parti-colouring, is worthy of notice 
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Lallie Charles 


MISS NINA O'MALLEY 


Daughter of the late Mr. Moore O'Malley and of 

Mrs. O'Malley of Ross House, Westport, Ireland, 

whose engagement to Mr. Gordon Blackwell, the 

son of Mr. and Mrs. S. J. Blackwell of Brookshill, 
Harrow Weald, is announced 


ordinary at Stockholm. On the same 
afternoon Mr. Arthur Hamilton Cooper 
was married to Miss Mabel Smith-Marriott, 
a daughter ol Sir William Smith-Marriott, 
at St. Paul’s, Knightsbridge. On Tuesday 
Mr. H. A. Brown, R.N., and Miss Marion 
Forbes Macbean, youngest daughter of 
Colonel Forbes Macbean, were married at 
Stirling, the ceremony, however, being a 
very quiet one. On Thursday the Rey. 
Wilfred Paget Mellor was married to Miss 
Olive Brooks at St. John the Exangelist, 
Edinburgh, and Colonel Archibald Craw- 
ford was quietly 
Mawr ised. to 


Miss Margaret 
Hornby on_ the 
same day. On 
Friday Captain 


A. S. Balfour was 
married to Miss 
Millicent Balfour 
Pastialessorn: lay: 
daughter of Sir 
James and Lady 


Balfour Paul, in 
Edinburgh, the 
wedding being a 
very smart one 
and, the number 
of guests very 
large. 


The Meteoric 
F. E. Smith. 
M:: IF. E. Smitls 
has certainly 
made one of the 
biggest marks 
among the 
younger Con- 
servatives while 
in Opposition, 
though lis power 
lies rather in 
irritating and 


amusing than 
convincing his. 
hearers. 
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Dukes’ Houses for Charity. 


or the second time the Duke o! Westminster has lent 
Grosvenor House for the St. Patrick’s Day Sale and Exhi- 


bition of Royal Irish Industries, to 
which King Edward has given his 
patronage and at which nearly all 
the grandes dames in society are stall- 
holders. At this time when so many 
ill - natured things are being said 
about the English aristocracy it may 
well be pointed out how extremely 
generous the much-abused owners of 
historic London houses are in leading 
them for patriotic and philanthropic 
purposes. The Duke and Duchess of 
Sutherland are among those who con- 
stantly lend their stately town man- 
sion, Stafford House, for all manner of 
good causes; Lord and Lady Lans- 
downe, Lord and Lady Londonderry, 
and the Duke and Duchess of Devon- 
shire are others, of whom the number is 
legion. Lady Waterford is to preside 
over the Curraghmore industry, Lady 
Bessborough will have a crowd of 
pretty Irish girls helping her at the 
Garryhill Cottage stall, and so will 
the Dowager Lady Dufferin at the 
Ulster ladies’ work depét. 


we i ie 


#n Election Hostess. 


Lady Maitland has been one of the 

few daring hostesses who have 
given dances during the throes ol the 
all-absorbing election scrimmage, and 
most welcome they were. It is to be 
hoped that, now that the General 
[lection is nearing an end, many 
London hostesses will follow Lady 
Maitland’s example and give plenty of 
them during Feb- 
ruary and March 
to make up for the 
social dulness of 
the past two 
months. The 
exodus to the 
Riviera is likely 
to be a late one 
this year, and will 
certainly not set 
in till nearly the 
end of March, so 


there is time. 
Lady Maitland’s 
little dance the 


other night, end- 
ing up with a 
cotillon, was voted 
a great success. 
‘The hostess her- 
self, looking 
charming in pale 
pink satin and 
diamonds, led it 
with Mr. Clarke, 
and Lord Mait- 
land and his son 
both danced in it. 
The figures were 
charmingly 
arranged and 
dainty favours 
were distributed, 
and everything 
was kept going 
merrily till the 
small hours of the 
morning. 
Diplomatic 
Changes, 
“ [There has been 
quite an epi- 
demic of changes 


Town 
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in the diplomatic world lately, and that always means a 


Lallie Charles 
LADY MURIEL PAGET 


Daughter of the late Earl of Winchelsea and Nottingham. Lady 
Muriel is at present on her way to join her husband, Sir Richard 
Paget, who, by the by, is a brother of Mrs. Herbert Gladstone 


THE KING AT HALL BARN 


His Majesty is seen discussing the shooting with his host, Lord Burnham. The King in company with the 
Prince of Wales and a number of well-known shots had the best of sport 
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certain dislocation in society. 
departure of Prince Mirsky for Sofia, where he has gone to 


Much regret is felt at the 


take up his duties as first secretary. 
He has been for some time past 
attached to the Russian Embassy 
here and has many friends. [rom 
the Austrian Embassy Prince Emil 
Fiirstenberg and Count Szchenyi have 
also gone, and M. Poklewski from the 
Russian Embassy has gone to Teheran, 
followed by Mr. John Ridgely Carter, 
who is now minister at Bucharest. 
Mr. Craig Wadsworth also has left 
the American Embassy. 


The Chancellor’s Wager. 
A® interesting story runs that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer 
while dining with some of his friends 
the enemy, among whom was a well- 
known whisky-distiller, made a con- 
fident bet that the Lords would not 
throw out the Budget. The amount 
was sullicient to upset the theory of 
a certain section-of-the Tory press 
that the Budget was thrown up -to 
the Lords to destroy in order that 
they in their turn might be destroyed. 


i 


Poison by Post. 
Another story of the Chancellor, 

which also has the merit of 
being perlectly true, is that one day 
when a Tory friend of his was sitting 
chatting with him in his official 
rooms in the House of Commons 
the Chancellor threw over to him a 
letter-- he had 
just opened and 
which -ran as 
follows: “ The en- 
closed powder is 
arsenic—one - half 
to be taken by 
Mr.- Asquith, one- 
quarter by you, 
and one - quarter 
by Mr. Winston 
Churchill as soon 
as possible.” The 
Tory friend; also 
an old - standing 
M.P., iaughed and 
said, ‘“‘ Well; this 
evidently comes 
from someone on 
my side as if a 
Liberal had sent 
it he would have 
said half for 
Winston anda 
quarter each for 
vou. and _ the 
Premier,’ which 
illuminates a well- 
known fact that 
Mr. Churchill’s 
popularity among 
the party of his 
adoption is by no 
means in propor- 
tion to the ability 
he has devoted 
to their service, 
which is usually 
the case whien a 
politician comes 
over to the side 
which for so 
many years he 
professed to abuse 
and despise. 
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GAIETY THEATRE, Manager, Mr. GeorGE EDWARDES. 


EVERY EVENING a 8.0. 
A Musical Play, 
OUR MISS GIBBS. 
MATINEE EVERY SATURDAY at 2. Box-office open daily 10 till 10. 


™ MPIRE, “ROUND THE WORLD.” 
LYDIA KYASHT, M. PESHKOFF, FRED FARREN, BEATRICE COLLIER, &c. 
FANNY BROUGH & CO., ARTHUR ROBERTS, AND SELECTED VARIETIES. 
EVERY EVENING at &.0. Manager, Mr. H. J. Hitcuins. 


STAMMERING 


PERMANENTLY CURED. 
Booklet of particulars and testimonials from— 
Mr. A. C. SCHNELLE, 119, Bedford Court Mansions, London, W.C, 


LEAMINGTON SPA. Regent Hotel. Ideal Winter Quarters. Comfort and charm. Unique 
"- Hunting and Motoring centre. Largest Stabling and Garage in district. Moderate and 
inclusive terms. 'Phone 741 Leamington. 


"TRURO.—Red Lion Hotel. First class Family. 300 years old. Garage. Telephone 0199. 


THE BADMINTON MAGAZINE 
OF SPORTS AND PASTIMES. 


CONTENTS OF THE FEBRUARY NUMBER: 
Wo. II.—THE EARL OF ROSEBERY, K.G. By Atrrep E. T. Watson. 


THE COLOURS. 
Illustrated. 


FISHING IN JAPAN. By Major C. B. Levira, M.V.O. (late R.H.A.) 
THE NATIONAL HUNT RACE. By ‘Brack Hussar.” 


THE EEO IN CAPTIVITY AND FREEDOM. By J. C. Bristow-Nosie. Illus- 
rated, 


INDIAN INK: A DOCKED COLT. By Jack Cove. 
THE EXPENSES OF HUNTING. By C. Epmunp Eastwoop. Illustrated. 


TIGHT PLACES: AN ELEPHANT, A LIONESS AND A TIGRESS. By ‘A Bic GAME 
SHooter.” Illustrated, 


HORSE MAGIC. By Raven Srock. Illustrated. 
THE FUTURE OF AEROPLANE RACING. By R. P. HEARNE 

A TRUE TALE. By J. M. Dopincron. 

AFTER IBEX IN THE EASTERN SOUDAN. By Orivia Cotvitte. 
ON LUNGEING HORSES. 
BOOKS ON SPORT. 
BADMINTON NOTA BENE. 

A PRIZE COMPETITION. Tue DECEMBER Awarp. 


Illustrated. 


Illustrated. 
By Sir THuomaS Barrerr LENNARD, Bart. 


Illustrated. 


To be obtained of all Newsagents and at the Railway Bookstalls throughout 
the United Kingdom. ; 
Price 1/- 


THE PRACTICAL: EXEMPLAR OF 
ARCHITECTURE. 


Being Measured Drawings and Photographs of fine examples and details for 
the use of those who desire to study the work of the ‘Masters in Architectural 
Design and Construction ; selected and Edited by 


MERVYN E. MACARTNEY, B.A., F.R.I.B.A., F.S.A. 
A Portfolio of choice details ready for immediate use and adaptation. 
120 Plates. Price 12/6 nett, including Portfolio. 


Illustrated Leaflet post free on application. 


Price 1/- 


We shall be pleased to forward a copy of this work on approval to any of our subscribers. 


TECHNICAL JOURNALS, Ltd., Caxton House, Westminster, S.W. 


Telephone: 817 Gerrard. 
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Unique Lictures of a Great Calamity. 
ALL THERE WAS AT THE-.NORTH. POLE. 


The lonely shrine reached by Peary. 


His own photograph of the Apex of the World. 
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First reproductions from the Mond Collection: exclusive 
to THE SPHERE. 
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SEE THE CONQUERING {HEZ°| COMES 


Our Readers can Read Title According to their Political Convictioms. 


MR. AND _MRS. ASQUITH LEAVE CHARING CROSS FOR A PICK-ME-UP IN THE SOUTH OF FRANCE 


Judging by the expression of rapturous happiness on the Premier’s face both in the large and small picture it would seem as if Mr. Asquith hardly 
regretted the loss of so many stalwart supporters in the recent elections, while Mrs. Asquith (inset on the left) would seem to have allowed her regret 
for the lost legions to have overcome her joy at the hardly-won victory 
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SCIONS OF THE PEERAGE WHO CONTESTED FOR PARLIAMENTARY HONOURS 


THE HON. NEIL PRIMROSE (ON RIGHT) 


Seemingly well pleased with his recent victory at 

Wisbech, with Mr. J, A. de Rothschild. Mr. Primrose 

was laid up nearly the whole period of the 
election 


To Be, or Not to Be, 


t would be extremely rash of anybody 
to prophesy what the ultimate late of 
ktostand’s now celebrated play, Chantecler, 
is likely to be. At the time of going to 
press we were informed that the premiére 
had yet again been postponed. Nine years 
has come and gone since it was first heard 
of, and public interest has been raised and 
disappointed so many dozens 
of times since then that 
people have begun to believe 
the whole affair is a hoax. 
The wonder is indeed that the 
French have been as good- 
tempered over it all as they 


have. Who shall say now 
that they are an irritable 
and excitable race? Rather 


they seem to be far too placid 
and easy-going. We wonder 
what an English public 
would say if the test match 
were announced to be played 
off and then postponed at 
the last moment for several 
times in succession. We 
mention the test match, for 
we cannot possibly under- 
stand an English audience 
waxing as enthusiastic as 
the French are doing over 
Chantecler for anything less 
important 


* 

At Last! 

A sigh of relief seemed to 
go up from the country 

when the final results of the 

General Election were at 

‘ast announced. [rom all 

accounts, however, it would 

appear that the present sea- 


LORD WINTERTON 


The Unionist member for Horsham. Lord 

Winterton is known as ‘Baby Turnour” 

to the Labour members—perhaps because 
he stands about 6 it. 3 in. 


son of calm and quiet is only a respite 
between two equally furious battles, and 
that within a short space of time we shall 
all be out and electioneering again.. Even 
as it is we are ‘told:that. neither side is 
going to desist from continuing to carry 
its political propaganda into the utter- 
most parts of the country, and that the 
Radical and Socialist and Conservative 


LADY CASTLEREAGH (ON RIGHT) 


The daughter of Mr. Henry Chaplin, and Miss Bertha Chaplin, his niece, who 
rendered splendid service to ‘‘the squire” in his recent election at Wimbledon 


THE MARQUIS OF GRAHAM 


And his wife, the Marchioness of Graham, canvassing 
in the unsuccessful election. 
feated by Mr. Pearson (Liberal) for the Eye division 


The marquis was de- 


of Suffolk 


missionaries are to be as hard at it as ever 
in preparation for the next. period of 
electioneering warfare... So the prospect 
of the voter looks.as if it. would be 
anything but.a joyful one. 


A Youthful Viceroy. 
Yet another name which has been men- 
tioned in connection with the Irish 
Viceroyship in the event of 
a change in the Government 
is that of the Duke of West- 
minster,.to whose title and 
vast. possessions it is hoped 
there. may soon, be once 
again a direct heir. The 
Duchess of ;Westminster, if 
any such lesson were needed, 
could learn how’ to live in 
royal fashion from her sister, 
the Princess of Pless, with 
whom she has been spending 
Christmas, for very regal 
state is kept in the sumptuous 
Pless palace in the Wilhelm- 
strasse, Berlin, and also at 
the Schloss Fiirstenstein in 
Silesia, where her Highness 
makes a noble effort to dis- 
pose of at least a fraction 
of her husband’s 4,000,000 
sterling in entertaining of 
the most splendid descrip- 
tion imaginable. The stables 
at Fiirstenstein are amongst 
the finest in the world, and 
are the envy of the Kaiser. 
Their owner tools along the 
country roads with outriders 
and postillions and much 
panoply besides. — Inside the 
castle the servants wear the 
Silesian national dress 
fashioned in royal purple. 
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‘‘Fair tresses man’s imperial race ensnare, 
And beauty draws us with a single hair.”’ 


Latlie Charles 


A BEAUTIFUL PORTRAIT STUDY, OF MRS. MONCRIEFFE SKENE 


Who before her marriage was Miss Dorothy Pelham Burn. Her sister is the classically-beautiful Countess of Drogheda, and the two of them formed 
one of the handsomest pairs of sisters seen in society 
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NCLE DARLING,—It is snowing 
hard, and from the windows of my 
new aueHer in the Champ de 
Mars | can see the the huge white 

“table cloth,” as they say over here, of 
snow stretched all across the place. As 
a matter of fact I’m almost nervous. You 
know that the Eiffel Tower is supposed 
to have slipped about half-an-inch because 


the Seine is so high, and the water is 
everywhere, undermining and _ rotting 
everything. Well, I live next door to the 


Eiffel Tower, and if it topples over I cal- 
culate that, suppose it falls our side of 
the Champ de Mars, I shall never suffer 
from influenza again or from a cold in 

‘me yed.” If I were sure that it could 
fall somewhere and not hurt anybody I 
should rather like to see it come down; 
it would be a thunderous big bump, 
wouldn’t it, and we should feel rather 
earthquaky 'l should think? I’m afraid 
the windows would be in a bad way for a 
few miles around. 


& % 


Since writing the 

above I've 
been enjoying a 
potter round en 
taximetre through 
the slush and 
mud — for the 
snow has already 
melted of course 
—yjust to see the 
state of the river. 
Uncle, it’s drefful, 
even horrider than 
the papers say, and 
they usually ex- 
aggerate terribly. 
Just to see it from 
the comparatively 
warm shelter of 
the cab makes me 
feel as uncomly 
and creepy down 
the back as when 
I was small and 
used to read “The 
Mill on the Floss.” 
It is Sunday alter- 


noon, mon oncle 
chery, and so, of 
course, a poor 
world of sight- 
seers on foot troop 
about under 
dripping um- 


brellas, the women 

in their ‘everyday worst” and pinned-up 
skirts because the weather makes a Sun- 
day gown impossible, the men with 
rolled-up trousers showing yellow cotton 
socks and black mud-splashed pointed 
shoes, their fur coats—for middle-class 
Frenchmen always manage to wear fur 
coats in the winter—heavy with the rain ; 

the children, warmly muffled up about the 
neck but with miserable little bare legs, 
whimper and grumble, only to be more or 
less impatiently jerked along till they 
reach les quais, where they all stop to 
watch the swiftly- flowing river. The 
water is thick and yellow, and the current 
is so rapid that a floating cask rushes 
along as fast as the cabs that are driving 


towards Pa y. 
= % es 
| ~he watee is so high that Hf females me 
giddy as I lean out of the cab 


when we are on the bridge; instead of 
being several yards below it is so high 
that with an umbrella one can reacli the 


THE PARIS DANGER—THE SEINE OVERFLOWS 


surface, and it is still rising, uncle. It is 
really very terrible. I vow that I was glad 
to get home; even now! can still feel the 
rocking motion cf the bridge and hear the 
hissing rush of the water and the smacking 
sound against the arches. The cellars of 
all the houses on the quai are full of water. 
If only we were in summer-time it would 
bea splendid accident, but as it is there 
is not the slightest consolation for the 
casks of wine and the winter provisions 
that are floating about in several feet of 
muddy water. 
# # Es 

“he theatres are quite happy, for during 
the rainy evenings they are packed 
every night. Fursy’s two new shows are 
going strong at the Boite and at the 
Scala. Mary Perret is a delightful commere 
and dancer, and her Stilson dance is 
encored every evening ; la blonde Alice de 
Tender, who hails from Belgium wid 
Whitechapel (if one judges from her 


The Limoges express is seen in our photograph passing Choisy le Roi station. 
of its journey had to pass through a vast lake of water exceeding a depth of 4 ft. 


Cockney twang when she speaks English), 
dances also, mais ce n’est pas le méme genre, 
not so artistic, as Mary Perret. She is 
very successful and charming, however, 
and people who have forgotten the date of 
her début are quite ready to believe that 
she is only twenty-four (qu'elle dit !). Mary 
Perret is just the sort of beautiful woman 
whom you would admire, uncle dear—-tall, 
blonde, and willowy, but not the willowy 
sort of figure that only looks well with its 
Paris frock on. Mary is slight and yet 
there is a Diesen sufficiency of her, and 
her face—oh, darling ! what an expressive 

face. I love to watch her expression 
change from “Damn” to “I adore you” 
as it does backwards and forwards a dozen 
times a day. Fursy is to be congratulated 


on having her at the Scala. 

By the way, poor Fursy had quite a 
little fight the other night. A par- 

ticularly nasty example of a “ half-seas- 

over youth’ was very impertinent to him 
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and created a disturbance in the lobby of 
the theatre. After dealing with him very 
patiently Fursy got angry and spoke to him 
setiously. The youth remarked, ‘* You're 
no gentleman,” and Tursy immediately 
appointed himself cliucker-out-in-chief and 
deposited the silly calf in a particularly 
wide gutter outside the Scala. At the 
Boite Fursy sings himsell, and his latest 
batch of “chansons rosses ” are extremely 
droll and really very naughty. 
# 
he Chantecler boom is still quite well, 
thank you, uncle dear, and tickets 
are being fought for; the ladies obtain 
them by fair means or foul, and M. Du- 
jardin-Beaumetz, who can cbtain all the 
tickets he wishes, is nearly driven crazy. 
His health will give way soon if the rush 
goes on much longer. Maurice Rostand, 
eldest son of the poet, is doing his level 
best to make a name [or himself. Well, 
I suppose the name is already known, and 
as the boy has a 
certain amount of 
very real talent 
he is bound to get 
n; but, ye gods ! 
what a terror he 
will be .if he 


succeeds, for he 
is such an in- 
sufferable little 


prig now—such 
a conceited little 
bounder. He is 
olten to be found 
at the Palais de 
Glace skating 
with a celebrated 
quart de mondaine 
who is old enough 
to be his mother 
(natuvellement). 
Occasionally he 
goes to the tele- 


phone, rings up 
the: = Porte ~. St. 
Martin, and _ in- 
quires how the 
booking is going 
on. “ Papa will 
be pleased,” he re- 


marks afterwards ; 
“the advance 
booking amounts 
to 20,000 francs 
to-day.” The 
youth has also an 


The train in certain parts 
inventive mind. 


cs # 
[ewe well-known practical jokers played 
such a wickedly funny joke on 
a whole omnibusful of people. They 
dressed up as driver and conductor respec- 
tively and bribing the real men took their 
places on the ’bus. They waited till it 
was quite full, much to the indignation of 
the several people who had been waiting 
for some time ; then suddenly they started 
off up the Boulevards at break-neck speed, 
stopping nowhere. It was early in the 
morning and the streets were fairly clear ; 
they careered along with their load of 
shrieking passengers for about an hour. 
Leaving the Boulevards they took the 
frightened people through side streets and 
slums, up and down, round and about, till 
they found themselves in the Champs 
Elysées, where the ‘bus suddenly stopped ; 
then the conductor and driver disappeared 
mysteriously into a waiting car that flew 
up the avenue towards * Neuilly before 
anyone had time to think of taking its 
number.—Your own Pris. 
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AAWL! UNCONVENTIONALITY, WAIL! 


Lallie Charies 


A NEW PORTRAIT OF THE LADY CONSTANCE STEWART-RICHARDSON 


Whose dancing at the present moment is drawing society, slightly shocked but wholly amused and bewitched, to the Palace Theatre. Lady Constance 
may not have the art of Maud Allan, but she has great vivacity and charm and a beautifully graceful figure. Her present engagement is only of four 
weeks’ duration, but so great has been her success that it will in all probability be considerably prolonged 
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Tattlings fro: 


Monte Carlo. 


ASSING through the portals 


Baron and Baroness Lehmann, Mr. Os- 
of borne O’Hagan of Casa del Mare, Lady 


“Curry House,” Z.e., the Windsor, Samuelson—!I regret to say that Sir Henry 
so known from the fact that the Samuelson has been seriously indisposed 
chef thereof is Riviera- famous for some little time—the Hon. Victor 


for his preparation of that de- 
lectable Indian delicacy, I found 
M. Gailhard busily engaged in 
pouring out a stirrup cup of 
mysterious concoction which was 
then presented to Bernard Partridge 
(and a second to the writer), who 
was about to leave the classic 
shades of sunny Monte for the still 
more classic but foggy shades of 
Chelsea, from whence he will stagger 
humanity with yet more cartoons. 
“B, P.” was almost in tears at the 
idea of leaving the principality and 
his favourite seat in the remote 
recesses of the trente et quarante 
room where he works out his famous 
but not altogether lucrative system ; 
but, to quote his own words, “ duty 
calls.” Anyway, the town is poorer 
for genial Bernard’s loss. 

After making a somewhat hand- 
some present to the representatives 
of the “bathing society,” presiding 
at one of the roulette tables, in 
other words, swelling the share- 
holders’ dividend, I betook myself 
to one of the luxurious lounges in 
the atrium and scanned the passing 
throng. The first familiar face to 
catch my eye was that of Ike White, 
one of the most popular members of 
the English ring, who created a 
mild sensation at Windsor races not 
many days ago with his freak bets, 
Ike laid £100 to a sovereign against 
Nereus to a sporting journalist. A 
moneyed young enthusiast took 
£100 to 30s., and several more of 


MR. H. L. DOHERTY 
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late Countess of Loudoun, who was a 
sister of the 4th and last Marquis of 
Hastings, who is generally supposed to 
have been the orginal of Thackeray's 
Marquis of Steyne and of a character in 
one of the Earl of Beaconsfield’s. 
best novels—a far more human and 
more impressive portrait, by the 
way, than ‘Thackeray’s rather 
malignant study. 

Some interesting arrivals are due 
at the Windsor during the course of 
the next few days. They include 
Mr. M. J. G. Ritchie and his bride 
and Mr. and Mrs. Plevens. Mr. 
Ritchie is about the best living 
all-round lawn-tennis player, and 
he is to compete in all the chief 
Riviera international meetings, in 
which it is thought that he will 
annex most of the confectionery, 
especially the superb championship 
cup offered by the Casino autho- 
rities. Mr. Plevens is a celebrated 
shot, and he hopes to lift some of 
the big sweeps down on the fan- 
shaped ground near the railway 
station. By the way, notwith- 
standing the many rumours to the 
contrary, the International Lawn- 
tennis Tournament will be held on 
the Condamine courts with their 
very inadequate accommodation for 
players’ comlort—such a thing as a 
bath or even a shower is absolutely 
unobtainable, while the dressing- 
room is microscopic in its dimen- 
sions, After the conclusion of the 
tennis meeting comes the great 
motor-boat affair; the boats them- 


The well-known tennis-player, who has just arrived on the selves will be exhibited on the tennis 
Riviera. A recent snapshot taken in the grounds of the Cannes courts as usual a few days before. 


tennis club 


the sporting press fraternity each had the Bethell, Sir Charles Hamilton, and the 
same wager. The only reason why White Hon. Gilbert and Mrs. Hastings-Campbell. 
selected Nereus for these freak bets was Mrs. Campbell is Sir Charles Hamilton's 
because there was no money for him, daughter, and her husband is a brother of 
whereas several of the other horses carried the Earl of Loudoun and a son of the 


substantial - amounts. I 
merely relate this anecdote 
to lead up to some more ol 
Ike White’s weird wagers 
at Nice Races. Against one 
of the runners he laid £50 
toacigar. The “smoke” 
was produced and handed 
over. “And now,” said 
Mr. White to the taker, 
“you can have £50 to a 
match to light it with,” 
and the vesta being forth- 
coming he lit the cigar 
and watched the subject of 
these freak bets come home 
with the crowd. 

Some very interesting 
visitors have arrived from 
Madrid—I refer to the 
Duchess of Marchena and 
her daughters, the Mlles. 
de Bourbon. The duchess 
is the morganatic wile of 
Francisco de Bourbon Duke 
of Marchena, cousin of King 
Alfonso and a grandee of 
Spain. She is a daughter 
of Count Muguiro, and was 
married in 1886 when only 
seventeen years of age. 

Lord and Lady Mar 
gave an altogether delight- 
ful luncheon party at their 
Villa Indiana the other day. 
Among those grouped round 


the hospitable board were on polo topics. 


A FAMOUS POLO-PLAYER AT CANNES 


Mr. Dryborough, who is seen above, is equally well known as a player and as a writer 
Our photograph shows him in the grounds of the Cannes polo club of the next few days. 
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Lord and Lady Egerton of Tatton 
have arrived at Paris, where they 
will reside until their villa at Roque- 
brune is ready for them. Lord Egerton 
celebrated his sixty-eighth birthday a few 
days ago. The Duke of Marlborough is 
staying at the Hermitage. 
tt co a 
Cannes. 
The intelligent local press 
here unanimously 
announce the fact that 
“M. et Madame Jée [please 
don’t omit the dots over 
the “o,’ Mr. Printer; they 
represent the high-water 
mark of French elegance] 
Chamberlain and _ their 
family are expected imme- 
diately at the Villa Vic- 
toria.’ Asa matter of fact 
I have it on the very best 
authority that nothing has 
been settled either way. 
The polo season has 
opened most auspiciously, 
and the ground is said by 
experts to be one of the 
best in existence. Owing 
to Captain E. D. Miller’s. 
absence in America his 
brother, Mr. Charles Miller, 
is acting as manager, cap- 
tain, and secretary. A big 
rush of players is expected 
after the elections and 
some important matclies. 
are announced for the near 
future. Sir Ernest Sassoon, 
Mr. R. F. Doherty, and 
Captain Somerset Saunder- 
son are expected at the 
Union Club in the course 
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RAMBLING ROUND THE RIVIERA 


Striking Snapshots of Social Celebrities im the Sunny South. 


MR. JAMES GORDON BENNETT AT MONTE CARLO 


The proprietor of the ‘‘New York a a é Mr. Harding Cox of the Cunard line. 

Herald” and an enthusiastic supporter shi 5 e Our snapshot shows the famous ship- 

of motoring. A recent snapshot at c - owner and his wife on their way to 
Monte Carlo ge ; the Casino 


Reutlinger 


MADAME EDWARDS 


Née Mlle. Lanthelme, who is much 
in evidence at ‘‘Monte”’ this season. 
Mile. Lanthelme is the wife of the 


THE DUKE OF LEEDS (ON RIGHT) 3 x LORD AND LADY ARMSTRONG 
millionaire proprietor of the Paris 
And Lord Westbury leaving their hotel at Monte Carlo “Matin” and is famous for her With their son, the Hon. William Armstrong. A snapshot: 
for a morning walk wonderful gowns and coiffures taken on the terrace of their hotel at Mentone 
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e Nature” Garrick. 


R. FREDERICK FENN’S adapta- 
tion of M. Henry Bataille’s great 
Parisian success, La Femme Nue, 
has recently been produced at 
the Garrick Theatre by Miss Ethel Irving. 
In its English garb most of the interest, 
all the style, and every vestige of its 
original wit is lost. Strange as it may 
sound, however, it still remains a play 
which everyone should go and_ see. 
There are one or two moments of brilliant 
acting and a few well-contrived scenes. 
It is only when one comes to analyse the 
adaptation as a whole that the absurdity 
of it all becomes apparent. In its original 
version La Femme Nue contained a good 
many clever pictures of Parisian life, both 
social and bohemian, as well as several 
really brilliant studies of 
French character. In the 
adapted’ version these 
studies have become hope- 
lessly blurred, while the 
characterisation in the 
altered circumstances has 
consequently become 
merely ridiculous. This is 
partly the fault of the 
adapter and partly the fault 
of the actors and actresses 
engaged in its representa- 
tion. The former has en- 
deavoured to transfer 
I'rench characters to Eng- 
lish soil, with the result 
that they are neither of this 
country nor of France, 
while in the general con- 
lusion which ensues from 
this puzzling situation the 
actors appear to give up 
the struggle, and following 
the line of least resistance 
alternated between both 
tt % : 
“he first act of Dame 
Nature takes’ place 
in the café at the Salon. 
The curtain rises at the 
moment when the results 
of the voting for the Mé- 
daille d’ Honneure are about 
to be declared. The ex- 
citement, of course, is in- 
tense, and the different 
types ol students — both 
English and French—give 
a picturesque air to the 
scene. The popular fa- 
vourite is Robert Bertram, 
a stolid kind of unimagi- 
native Englishman as 
played by Mr. Ernest Lei- 
cester, and it is he who 
eventually wins the much- 
coveted prize. [or some years, it appears, 
Bertram has been living with a little model 
familiarly called Lolette, a woman half- 
French and half-Irish, who moreover has 
sat to him for his winning picture, the cele- 
brated “Femme Nue.” ‘They are deeply 
in love with each other, and their long 
days of abject poverty have only served to 
draw them closer together. When the 
award for the picture is given to Bertram 
he is so overjoyed and so grateful to the 
girl who had helped him so greatly towards 
success that he marries her and brings her 
to London. 
2 me * 
“he second act finds him rich and 
prosperous as a fashionable portrait- 


blanc” 


painter. But alas! he has discovered that 
Lolette, though having been a charming 


“LA FEMME NUE” 


enough mistress, is quite impossible as a 
wile. Indeed, he is already ashamed of her, 
and as a consequence falls an easy prey 
to the wiles of the beautiful and design- 
ing Princess de Chabran, who has fallen 
passionately in love with him. From the 
moment when: Lolette discovers her hus- 
band’s infatuation the play quickly be- 
comes one long series of struggles by the 
deserted wile to keep the husband she 
adores so greatly. The end under the 
circumstances is inevitable. The Prince 
de Chabran has married his wile for 
money, and nothing on earth will per- 
suade him to create an unnecessary 
scandal. Worn out with rage and dis- 


appointment Lolette at last consents to 
sign the paper petitioning for a divorce 


BECOMES ‘*DAME NATURE” 


The above picture shows the deserted wife, Lolette (Miss Ethel Irving), being comforted 
by her unfaithful husband (Mr. Ernest Leicester), who proposes to her a ‘‘marriage 
on the condition that he may still continue to see the Princesse de Chabran, 


with whom he has fallen violently in love 


from her husband. In her despair she 
tries to commit suicide. An old friend 
takes her into his house, where he and his 
wile nurse her back to health. Al her 
passion and anger have now apparently 
burnt themselves out. She even consents 
to receive the princess, who comes to ask 
her forgiveness, as well as her husband, 
who casually proposes to her a marriage 
blanc, which she indignantly refuses. At 
last, worn out with their cruelty, she goes 
off with the man with whom she had 
lived before she met Bertram and who 
has always loved her through thick and 
thin. 
ti tt te 

Such is the bare outline of a play which 

contains some remarkably clever 
character studies and several magnificent 
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chances for the actors and actresses en- 
gaged in presenting it. Miss Ethel Irving 
as the deserted wife has some very fine 
moments, but she does not at present 
possess the necessary technique for such a 
part. She is most effective, however, at 
the end of the second act when after she 
has first learnt of her husband’s infidelity 
she has a violent fit of hysterical weep- 
ing. There were also some moments in 
the great battle between herself and her 
husband and_ the princess, when she 
managed to electrify the audience. Her 
chief fault was that she failed to realise 
that a French woman and an English 
one is “common” in a totally different 
way. The former fails socially because 
she possesses little or no control over her 
emotions, the mistakes of 
the latter are almost always 
those of education and lack 
of adaptability. 


ood it i 


s the Princess de 
Chabran Miss Nancy 
Price seemed to have 
evolved her interpretation 
of the rvéle from the realms 
of burlesque melodrama. 
There were even moments 
when her studied posturings 
gave one the impression 
that the princess was a 
mannequin parading the 
showrooms of a popular 
couturiéve. At no time did 
she in the least suggest a 
woman of aristocratic dis- 
tinction or one in the 
throes of a passionate and 
overwhelming love, while 
her moments of abandon- 
ment were frigid in the 
extreme. The character, 
however, is an impossible 
one. If the princess had 
been ‘merely amorous she 
would not have bothered 
about a divorce and subse- 
quent remarriage, while if 
she were merely vain ancl 
calculating, her pleading 
for forgiveness in the last 
act became most difficult 
to understand. As the hus- 
band, Mr. Ernest Leicester 
did wonders with an ex- 
tremely difficult part, while 
Mr. Norman Forbes as the 
prince; Mr. Frank Cooper 
as James Ridgeway, who 
eventually takes Lolette off 
with him to Paris; and 
Mr. J. D. Beveridge as the 
old painter, Paul Garlord, 
gave the most striking performances of F the 
evening; but Mr. George Bealby in the 
small part of an elderly Frenchman gave 
a singularly clever and well-thought-out 
character study, as did Miss Agnes ‘Hewitt 
as Mrs. Garford. 
& it e 
t seems curious that in spite of so many 
failures, in spite of so matly warnings, 
the vogue of “adaptation ” should still 
make its appeal to the heart ol a theatrical 
manager. Surely it is far better to literally 
translate a play from the original than give 
us such a medley of muddle and contradic- 
tions as Dame Nature. Yet in spite of 
all the Garrick play is certainly one to 
see even though it proves a disappoint- 
ment when compared with the original 
production. 
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DISASTER BOTH SIDES OF THE CHANNEL. 


Floods of Oratory in England and Floods of Water in Paris— 
Some Scenes of the Latter. 
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NECESSITY IS THE MOTHER OF INVENTION—A QUAINT SCENE IN PARIS 


Our photograph depicts the ingenious use to which two men have put a two-wheeled cart. This vehicle is being used as a ferryboat, with what success 
may be judged from the large crowds waiting to be taken across the flooded street 


A REMARKABLE SCENE IN A PARIS STREET PADDLING THEIR OWN CANOES 
In the streets may be seen craft of all sorts, from the motor boat and Two ingenious workmen who have built a raft of a number of miscel- 
ordinary skiff to the home-made boat, roughly constructed of boards, and laneous household articles, and upon which they go to and from their 
the still simpler raft, all engaged in transterring the goods of flooded-out daily work. Attention is drawn to the domestic hen which stands in the 
families to the higher parts of Paris centre of the raft 


The Paris fluods are at the time of writing assuming alarming proportions, and it is not too much to say that they have caused a national calamity. The damage is at 
present estimated to be over £40,000,0C0. Thousands of people have been rendered homeless. Traffic is almost entirely suspended, and telephonic communication 
between Paris and London is impossible 
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RICHARD 
KING. 


New Novels. 

O far I cannot honestly say that the 
new novels of 1910 have proved 
anything singularly exciting. . It 
may be, of course, that lam getting 

a little passé and that the amorous en- 
counters of heroic youths and ‘‘sweet 
young things” have long ago ceased »to 


enthral me. Whateverit is I have found 
absolutely nothing I. can. thoroughly 


recommend in the season’s output so far. 
I have read a good deal of twaddle and 
a good deal of that» variety which can 
best be summed up by. the commonplace 
phrase of “not bad.” Happily, however, 
[ have as yet escaped the species, of 
which, by the way, there are certain to be 
many in the im- 
mediate future, 
that bear upon 
their title - page 
the triumphant 
advertisement, 
“banned by the 
libraries.” As a 
rule these eagerly- 
perused volumes 
are among the 
most boring which 
the publishing 
season brings for- 
ward, for even the 
dullest | amongst 
us can be-indecent 
if we want, but 
it takes a very 
clever man to be 
interesting and 
amusing at the 
same time. 
Melodramatic. 
rs AN Flutter 
i. with Fate” 
(Long), by Charles 
Igglesden, . is on 
the whole a dis- 


flowed with the blood of countless suicides, 
I thought that such time-worn delusions 
only lingered nowadays in the minds of 
those people who had never been to Monte 
Carlo and knew nothing about it. 


a 


te ae 


A Tedious End. 
M« Igglesden evidently wrote “A 

Flutter with Fate”? with an eye to 
subsequent popularity. Besides the de- 
liciously long-drawn-out chapter of gross 
insult afore-mentioned! we have .also a 
good many others whiclstrive in a rather 
feeble manner to give us an insight into a 
marriage blanc and the subsequent triumph 
of love in the face of kindness, generosity, 
and a husband. « It is all a trifle silly and 


far-fetched, and is particularly disappoint- 
ing coming alter a beginning which in 
so many Ways was so extremely excellent. 
Mr. Igglesden’s story is, however, likely to 
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‘‘Love and melodrama are sisters.” 

“Nature refuses to help herself if 
helped overmuch by others.” 

“Many a man has lost the love of a 
woman by some innocent action from his 
point of view but of vital importance in 
her opinion.” 

“The average man thinks that an 
order to go to bed is equivalent to order- 
ing his coffin.” 

te th & 

A Yorkshire Tale. 
“ A Winter’s Comedy” (Werner Laurie), 

by Mr. Halliwell Sutcliffe, is a tale 
which will in all probability charm and 
delight'a good many people. To begin 
with its cover of white linen and gold 
lettering is distinctly pleasing to the eye ; 
and if lovers of advanced ideas in fiction 
are likely to find this love story of York- 
shire a trifle “small beer,” there is no 
doubt a large 
public who really 
prefer their litera- 
ture light and 
altogether harm- 
less. Phyllis Dene 
is the name of the 
heroine, and I can 
quite understand 
how quickly the 
aristocratic fami- 
lies of the neigh- 
bourhood capitu- 
lated before her 
fascinations, for 
although she was 
brought up amid 
the smug respecta- 
bility of West 
Kensington 
it was so easy 
tors ee thia.t 
she was of the 
finest and most 
distinguished 
blood that her 
doting uncle from 
the Wild West, 
when he takes her 
into the country 
to grace his beau- 


Boerne story. tiful~ house and 
Ihe eginning is estate, calls her 
excellent. The “Little: Upper 
two golfing MR. CHARLES HADDON CHAMBERS Lip,” which may 
oF x ? J 
Saaients Ue Grey The famous playwright, at work on his new play in his hotel at Nice. Mr. Haddon Chambers is an Australian or may not have 
anc erda, af€ by birth and has had a most eventful life, being for many years a stockrider in the bush. He came to pleased her but 
really admirable England in 1880, and although he then returned to his native land he came back after an interval of two certainly was not 
portraits of that years. He started his literary activities as a journalist and story-writer, and later devoted himself entirely pretty 
singularly un- to the writing of plays l Ae 
attractive and = bd 
still more singularly healthy type of be considered as a readable one by those Scenes and Scandals. 


modern sporting woman. The description 
of the Littlestone golf links, too, is first- 
rate. It is only when we leave the world 
of golf and enter the world of gaiety that 
the author’s, hand begins to lose a good 
deal of its cunning. The pictures of the 
two enterprising ladies being lured to a 
lonely wayside inn situated in an unfre- 
quented district of the Riviera, and there 
being grossly insulted by their male com- 
panions, is silly in the extreme ; while the 
pictures of Monte Carlo are drawn with a 
sease of misapplied imagination that defies 
description. According to Mr. Igglesden, 
that exquisitely-beautiful principality is a 
perfect hotbed of debauch, desperadoes, 
and demi-mondaines. In reality there is 
little more to offend the sensitive and 
prudish-minded than in any of the most- 
frequented thoroughfares of the West-end 
at any time of the day. As for the old 
tradition that the gardens of the Casino 


who do not require to think much, but it 
might have appealed to a much larger 
public if the author had kept to the 
manner of the opening chapters and 
eschewed some singularly old-fashioned 
attempts at morality and melodrama. 
Sayings from ‘‘A Flutter with Fate.” 
NS man hates the woman who ruffles 
his vanity.” 

“Woman is blamed for much sin in 
the world, perhaps unjustly ; but it must 
be admitted that her manner towards a 
man determines the response she will 
receive.” 

“There are two sorts of women that 
tempt a man to be too bold—the silly, 
strait-laced creature who writes virtue 
in large letters openly on her sleeve, and 
the forward minx who writes naughtiness 
in small letters round her neck, but just 
large enough for a man to see.” 
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{ course, in the life of the most beauti- 
ful, most accomplished, and most 
aristocratic of heroines there is necessarily 
a mauvais quart d'heuve some time or 
other, or how could the writer possibly 
prolong his story to the requisite number 
of pages? So the amiable and idolised 
Miss Phyllis Dene had also her chapters 
of misunderstanding and disappointment. 
These are chiefly contrived by a certain 
Miss Agnes Gathorne, a lady who although 
she sniffed at the heroine’s plebeian uncle 
felt that his niece was in reality ‘“‘ one of 
themselves,’ and who moreover was as 
deeply in love with Mr. Gwynn as that 
gentleman was passionately devoted to the 
heroine. ‘There is, of course, a good deal 
of mischief-making, tears, and reconcilia- 
tion, but at last all ends quite happily 
with the heroine being discovered to 
possess the purest blood of a “county 
family,” after which she naturally marries 


(Continued on p. 120) 
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A POPULAR FORM OF PORTRAITURE 


Some Coloured Crayon Studies by Miss Olive Snell. 


MISS JOAN DUNELL 


MRS. UNDERDOWN COUNTESS PAULINE PAPPENHEIM 


The above pictures, which are of people well known in the London social world, are by that clever young artist, Miss Olive Snell, whose portrait is inset in 
the middle of the page. Miss Snell has made a speciality of this particular form of work, and while suggestive of the great Helleu in her methods has 
yet grafted a large amount ot her own personality into them 
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WITH SILENT FRIENDS—continued 


the hero and settles down to a comfortable 
future among the luxuriant surroundings 
of Gwynn Court. Thus ends Mr. Halli- 
well Sutcliffe’s charming, if somewhat 
antiquated, pattern of a love story. It is 
very dainty, very pretty, and very read- 
able, but it bears about it as much re- 
semblance to anything vital or living as 
does the average musical comedy to every- 
day life. Moreover, the chief characters 
are so irritatingly servile to the glamour 
cast upon them by the society of “ country 
families” that their adoration somewhat 
mars a story which to a great many people 
will be universally voted as being alto- 
gether sweet and charming. 
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Useful Books of Reference. 
mong the books of reference which | 

have lately received are “ Whit- 
aker’s Almanack,” “ Hazell’s Annual,’ 
“The Era’ Annual,” “ Who’s Who (ig10),” 
“«The Stage’ Cyclopedia’ (an alpha- 
betical list of plays and other stage pieces 
of which any record can be found since the 
commencement of the English stage), all 
of which are absolutely essential to 
those who are in any way interested in 
passing and luture events. Add to these 
that most invaluable publication, ‘“ De- 
brett's Peerage, Baronetage, and Knight- 
age,” and a list of more “generally useful 
and instructive books could not well be 
found; while as an example of what 
human industry and research can achieve 
they are surely well-nigh unrivalled. 
Some Interesting New Books. 
oy Rivers and Streams of England,” which 

has just been published by Messrs. 
Adam and Charles Black, is one of the 
most beautiful and interesting volumes 
imaginable. Mr. Bradley, who has de- 
scribed them, has written a book of rare 
charm which will certainly delight innu- 
merable readers, while the illustrations 
from paintings by Mr. Sutton Palmer are 
exceptionally charming. From the same 
firm I have also received two equally 
handsome volumes which I found ex- 


tremely interesting and” which I can 
thoroughly recommend. ‘The first is 
“Hungary,” by Adrian and Marianne 


Stokes, and the other is “ From Sketch 
Book and Diary,” by Lady Butler. Both 
are beautifully illustrated and exceedingly 
well printed and produced, making them 
not only a delight to the eye but also 
two volumes which every collector of 
beautilul books will assuredly want to 
possess. IF'rom Messrs. Dent I have also 
received a book of exceptional interest 
entitled “A  Sienese Painter of the 


I'ranciscan Legend,’ by Mr. Bernard 
Berenson. In it the author gives an 
admirable account of the little-known 
but wonderfully-gilted painter, Stefano 
Sassetta, who lived at the beginning of 
the fourteenth century. He also traces a 
most interesting thesis on the relationship 
in the matter of principle between the 


MISS MURIEL WILSON 


The daughter of the late Mr. Arthur Wilson, who has 
for many years.been celebrated for her talents and 
beauty. Miss Wilson is cousin to the Countess of 
Chesterfield and Mrs. Eric Chaplin, speaks French 
like a Frenchwoman, and is one of the best bridge- 
players in London. At present she is living at 
Cannes with her mother, Mrs. Arthur Wilson, and 
will not return to England until the Riviera season 
has come to an end 


primitives of the Italian school and the 
painters of the Far East. The repro- 
ductions given by way of illustrations 
are, however, hardly good enough for 
such an interesting book. Ayres’s “ Lawn 
Tennis Almanack ” and Wisden’s “ Cricket 
Annual” have also come to hand and will 
be eagerly welcomed by many people. 
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A New Magazine. 


“The second number of that interesting 
new magazine devoted to the ad- 
vancement of modern poetry, ‘‘ The 
Thrush” (Chapman and Hall), worthily 
keeps up the high standard of excellence 
achieved by the first. Among the most 
interesting of the new poems I must cite 
that written by Mr. Harry Graham 
entitled ‘ Chronique Scandaleuse,” which 
is a biting criticism ‘suggested by a 
recent volume of recollections.” I quote 
the third and last verses :— 
She pilloried to public gaze 
The acts of husband or of lover ; 
From skeletons of bygone days, 
Oblivion’s kindly cover ; 
Regarding with supreme composure 
The filth of every fresh disclosure. 
But though the lady made a “hit” 
By publishing her vile confessions, 
And, without reticence or wit, 
Was rashly prompted to commit 
These squalid indiscretions, 
‘The book reflected little credit 
On her who wrote or those who read it. 
% % & 


Other Pieces. 


n this same volume there is, moreover, 
a very interesting article on “ The 
Development of William Butler Yeats" 
by Francis Bickley ; several other equally 
delightful essays and numerous pieces of 
poetry the excellence of which is distinctly 
above the average One of these, written 
by “M. F.,” entitled “A Fragment” I 
quote at length :— 
My youth lies in your grave. 
Passion and heart’s desire, 
All of youth’s splendid fire, 
To you alone I gave. 
I bade red roses wave, 
I raised a monument 
To mark the way you went. 
My youth lies in your grave. 
My soul sleeps where you sleep— 
You whom my heart still loves : 
Only my body moves, 
And while I laugh or weep 
My slumber is so deep 
‘No sound can break its rest. 
Close folded to your breast 
My soul sleeps where you sleep. 


Some New Books to Read. 
DAUGHTER IN JUDGMENT. 
A, Gibbs. (Long.) 

Open Arr AT. Home. 


By Edith 


By Stanley H. 


Bates. (John Wright.) 

THe Great Gay Roapv. By Tom 
Gallon. (Long.) 

BeELinDA TREHERNE. By L. T. Meade. 
(Long.) 

Tue Sxi-Runner. By EF. C. Richard- 
son. 


DR. STORK: WELL | NEVER! 


"VE BEEN CHASING THAT HOUSE FOR TWO 
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A WATER WASHING-TON. By Starr Wood. 


‘George, did you cut down my favourite anemone?” 
‘Mother, | cannot tell a lie. | did it with my little sawfish” 
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THE SEARCHLIGHT IN SOCIETY 


Our Open Letter. 


KAR DUCHESS,—I am no re- 
specter of persons, but writing to 
you rather overawes me as you 
and your ducal husband seem to 

represent the most exclusive type of old- 
world aristocrats. Dukes are now at a 
discount, but you and he at any rate own 
all the assets that are needed by straw- 
berry leaves, for you have high birth, vast 
wealth, and ancient lineage, which latter 
item is by no means always possessed by 
our modern peers and peeresses. 

Most of us know that you 
are the premiére English duchess, 
but besides all that you area 
peeress in your own right—the 
t2th Baroness Herries — and 
your infant son is heir to that 
title as well as to the dukedom 
of Norfolk; and this is how it 
all came about. You were 
Miss Gwendolen Mary Constable 
Maxwell, elder daughter of the 
late Lord Herries, and his 
peerage went in the female 
line, as is often the case with 
these old Scotch baronies, and 
you were a Roman Catholic, 
which, of course, was a sine 
qua non for your future ducal 
position ; in “fact, all your re- 
lations are Roman Catholics of 
the most pronounced persuasion. 
Your mother was a daughter 


of the late Lord Howard of 
Glossop, and as a girl was 


chaperoned by that redoubtable 
stepmother, the late Winifred 
Lady Howard, who married off 
her chicks to such wealthy peers 


as your father, the late Lord 
Bute, and the present Lord 
Loudoun. Religion and world- 


liness are much mixed up in the 
world of society and. especially 
among “Romans,” but it. is 
too early i in my letter for candid 
criticisms. Well, as a girl you 
lived a quiet life in England 
and Scotland, moving in a set 
at once dull and exclusive and 
with the ways and manners that are 
as a sign-manual of the old nobility and 
of the ancient Catholic families of the 
three kingdoms. By the way, this reminds 
me that there is a much-prized domestic 
relic, which remains stored at the English 
country place of the Herries family. 
Everingham Park, Yorkshire. It takes 
the form of an old faded cloak with a 
most romantic history. An ancestor, an 
Earl of Nithsdale, joined the Stuart Re- 
bellion of 1715, was taken prisoner, lodged 
in the Tower, and sentenced to death. 
On the eve of the fatal day his devoted 
wife came to his cell for a farewell visit, 
and by aid of her cloak and hood dis- 
guised him as a maid servant and thus 
enabled him to pass the sentries un- 
challenged. This cloak has ever since 
been a precious treasure in the house of 
Herries. 

To return to your grace’s affairs, 
you had passed the first flush of girl- 
hood when the best of good luck 
arrived in the person of the Duke of 
Norfolk. He proposed and was accepted, 
and you had a country wedding in 1904. 
Now by virtue of his position as Earl 
Marshal of England this mighty duke can 
claim the right to an escort of cavalry 
on special occasions. ‘This was admitted, 
but our premier duke is far too modest a 
man to go in for so much pomp and did 


No. 


not avail himself of the right at either lus 
first or second marriage. 

Now I must write a word on your 
personal appearance. You are still only 
thirty-three but look much older as your 
face has a quiet, grave expression, and 
you dress in a style that is rather old 
for you. But you have blue eyes, soft 
brown hair, and a gentle manner. In 
a word, you are not pretty but sweet- 
looking, and your tastes and pursuits are 


THE DUCHESS 


OF NORFOLK 


just what one would imagine. You read 
a great deal and are fond of music, can 
ride and drive fairly well, but have never 
gone in for the athletic craze of the period. 
The only touch’ that you show of our 
modern love of exercise is that you are a 
regular expert at reel-dancing. ‘That, of 
course, is Scotch, but you dance reels ex- 
tremely well and have even introduced the 
frolic into the somewhat solemn precincts 
of Arundel Castle; in fact, reels were 
danced when you wave your ‘first country 
ball at Arundel. This reminds me that 
though you dress plainly yet your store of 
jewels i is a wonder. The Norfolk diamonds 
are said to be priceless, but they were shut 
away for about sixteen years alter the 
death of the first duchess and were no 
doubt a bit heavy and old-fashioned. But 
you are the lucky owner of more modern 
ornaments. The duke gave you, among 
much else, a three-row necklace of large 
pearls pene matched, which are said to 
have taken him years to collect ; and also 
he presented you with one of the new 
light tiaras formed of oakleaves with 
acorns in fine diamonds. 

Now I must have my usual fling and 
tell your grace some home truths which 
may quite ‘likely not be acceptable. You 
entertain a few house parties in the 
country but do scarcely anything in 
London, and with such a splendid home 
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XCI.—_The IDuchess of Norfolk. 


as Norfolk House in James’s Square 
surely you might be good for a_ ball, 
concert, or at any rate some dinners and 
parties. But no, you seem to make no 
sort of effort to add to the gaieties of 
London. And then your country-house 
parties are limited to a small and very 
exclusive set, which is chiefly com- 
posed of the Roman Catholic community. 
None of us are intended to live on a 
pedestal in these democratic days, not 
even when we are at the head 
of the British peerage. How- 
ever, I must give you your due 
and say that you area devoted 
mother and also that you are 
well to the fore in charitable 
enterprises. 

Your husband, the duke, 
must now have a share of my 
attention. His best friend must 
confess that he dresses in a style 
that in anyone else would be 
called—er-—unsmart; but all 
who know him like him, and 
for a man in his high position 
he certainly has the charm of 
a simple manner and an entire 
absence of pretension. Here 
are a few of his privileges. 
He is Earl Marshal and Chief 
Butler of England, and the 
patent of the office of Earl 
Marshal has been held by the 
Howards since the reign of 
Edward II. As Earl Marshal 
he has entire jurisdiction over 
Westminster Abbey, and_ all 
arrangements for coronations 
or any other public pageants 
held in the army are under his 
control and governance. 

Now before I end my screed 
I must indulge in my love of 
story-telling, for anent his grace 
there are several amusing anec- 
dotes. Once when the duke was 
Postmaster-General a facetious 
postmaster at Arundel conceived 


Lafayette 
a plan whereby he could get'a 
rise out of his friends and neigh- 
bours. He announced that his grace had 


arranged to give thirteen stamps for a 
shilling, The simple countryfolk believed 
the tale and crowded to the post office to 
secure their bargains, but to their infinite 
dismay they were presented in exchange 
for their shilling with eleven penny and 
two halfpenny stamps. Then another tale 
has been told of the duke and his Royal 
Highness, the late Duke of Cambridge. 
The aged duke once drove over to Arundel 
Castle from a country house in the neigh- 
bourhood. When he arrived his host was 
walking in the garden, wearing as usual 
clothes of homely make and a certain 
shabbiness. However, as soon as royalty 
appeared his sister, Lady Mary Howard, 
hurried out of doors and asked. him to 
come into the house and change his get-up 
on the instant. Now it chanced to be the 
first of April, and the duke thought that 
he was the victim of a trick. So he said 
with a bland smile, “It’s after twelve 
o'clock, you know.” The Duke of Cam- 
bridge had, however, grasped the situation, 
and with his usual bonhomie went out into 
the garden, and upon meeting his host said, 
“You seem determined to act the part 
of the mountain so | am forced to play the 
part of Mahomed.’’—I remain, dear duchess, 
your grace’s obedient servant, CANp1Da. 
u& a cod 


NEXT WEEK, THE COUNTESS OF DROGHEDA 
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SELF-ABUSE. By George Belcher. 


“1 argued with that fool, Dauber, till three o’clock this morning about the old masters. What an ass that fellow is to argue 
like that” 
“Yes; a perfect idiot” 
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Post-electoral Refllectioms ;: 


ARLIAMENTARY candidates differ 
in many respects—in regard to 
character, appearance, gilts, and 
graces; but when once the fateful 

pronouncement is made by the returning 
officer there are only two sorts of candi- 
dates left—the successful and the un- 
successful. I have twice experienced the 
pangs of defeat and: once the thrill of 
victory, and so I am now able to regard 
election contests from different points of 
view. When I first embarked on this 
troubled sea I was all too well aware 
before the end of the voyage that I was 
destined to be wrecked. While the pro- 
cess of counting was going on I retired to 
a quiet corner and wrote a couple of 
articles for the press, and a journalistic 
friend who was there engaged in the active 
duties of his profession was good enough 
to say that he had seen two men waiting 
to be hanged and that I 
reminded him of these un- 
fortunate gentlemen. 


Case-hardened. 
uch a remark was not, 
and was not intended 
to be, encouraging, but by 
the time that the votes are 
counted a_ parliamentary 
candidate has become 
inured to discouraging re- 
marks. He has been pro- 
bably described publicly as 
a liar quite a hundred times. 
All his past history has 
been raked up and exposed 
to the public gaze. If he 
robbed the orchard when 
a schoolboy the hostile press 
has put that damaging 
fact before the public in 
fat black type. If he did 
not steal apples in this 
way the enemy states that 
jie never showed that pluck 
which distinguishes the 
average British schoolboy 
—that sporting instinct 
which has done so much 
to make the British Empire 
all that it is. 

a ae 
The Gentle Press. 
“T‘here is an amazing 

difference between the 
sketch of the same man 
presented by the friendly or the hostile press 
ata time ofelection. Thecheek of a parlia- 
mentary candidate—and every candidate 
has a cheek—must be suffused with rosy 
confusion when he reads the tributes paid 
to him by his friends, and I will under- 
take to say that the most callous and case- 
hardened wretch who has ever stood for 
-arliament must have shuddered when he 
sees what the enemy has to say about him. 
My experiences in this respect have been 
less trying than those endured by some, 
for the gentlemen even of the hostile press 
seem to have regarded me as one of their 
brotherhood. They have not forgotten 
that sound old proverb which says that 
“‘ paste is thicker than water.” 


rcs 


o 
Severe Criticism. 
any ayear ago! took part as a very 
humble worker in a celebrated elec- 
tion, and] was much impressed bya severe 
criticism which a strenuous journalist in- 
dulged in concerning one of the candidates. 
The candidate was stopping with a wealthy 


supporter who was noted for his good 
cigars, and one morning he was _ seen 
coming out of his host’s house smoking 
one of them. The severe critic said that 
“Mr. So and So looked as though he had 
never had a good cigar in his mouth 
before.” I wondered at the time, and I 
still wonder, how a man looks at such a 
time. It is said that Sydney Smith once 
visited the studio of a well-known artist 
to look at the portrait of a public man. 
He regarded the work of art for some time 
and then said, “It is a good likeness, but 
cannot you give him an expression a little 
more indicative of hostility to the estab- 
lished Church? ’’ That would be rather a 
complicated expression to put into the 
face of any man, but not more compli- 
cated than a look showing that a man 
was for the first time in his life smoking a 
good cigar. 


A FAMOUS CHURCH DIGNITARY AT PLAY 


The Lord Bishop of Hereford curling on the links at Wengen, Switzerland 


Kind Friends. 


e all know the sort of man who if he 

sees someone crawling along the 

top of a high, narrow wall desperately 
anxious not to slip will bawl out, “ Mind 
you don’t fall.” The fatuous fellow evi- 
dently thinks he is conveying a new idea 
by his advice, and in the same way when 
aman is just entering on the rough and 
tumble—the prolonged agony of an elec- 
tioneering contest—there are some who 


will say to him, ‘‘ Well, you are in for | 


some hard work during the next week or 
two.” The candidate has to be polite; he 
has to thank such a friend warmly for his 
helpful reminder, but secretly he is think- 
ing of Oliver Wendell Holmes’s lines :— 


Thou say’st an undisputed thing 
In such a solemn way. 


% # = 
Concerning Deputations. 


r. Gladstone in one of the very few 
lapses into anything like flippancy 

of which that eminent man was guilty 
once remarked that the word, ‘‘ deputa- 
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By S. L. 
lughes. 


tion,’ was a noun of multitude, implying 
many, but sometimes not signifying much. 
It is safe enough for a man with the 
assured position of Mr. Gladstone to in- 
dulge in such a jest, but the average and 
ordinary candidate has to take deputa- 
tions as seriously as they take themselves. 
And very often the members of a depu- 
tation are very worthy gentlemen whose 
only object in life is ‘to leave the world 
better than they foundit. I have known 
a candidate who has been tempted to tell 
such gentlemen that the best way in which 
they can do this is to leave the world at 
once. 
% 
Be Careful. 
uch an answer might give a candidate 
a momentary leeling of satisfaction, 
but he would soon discover that he had 
made a grave tactical error. A festive 
friend of my own who was 
for a short time a parlia- 
’ mentary candidate received 
a deputation on one occa- 
sion, and it happened that 
the gentlemen composing 
it were of the salt of the 
earth, excellent persons in 
long Irock coats, well-mean- 
ing and generally respected 
local men. My friend 
when he saw them march- 
ing in jumped up and said 
in an effusive manner, 
“ Come right in, gentlemen, 
make yourselves at home. 
How goes the old song :— 
The animals walked in two 
by two.” 
This merry little quip did 
not help my friend at all, 
and soon after this regret- 
table incident it was an- 
nounced that his medical 
adviser had advised him to 
withdraw from the contest. 
bod 3 % 
Rumour. 


ever is rumour so pre- 
valent or so powerful 
as during the last stages of 
one of these contests, and 
especially on the last day. 
Suddenly the most amazing 
statements appear in gaudy 
posters which are so start- 
ling that in some cases even 
motor cars have taken fright at them. 
There is something which is now quite a 
recognised institution in an election, and 
it is known as “the last-day lie.” The 
unhappy candidate sees some monstrous 
misstatement (to give it a polite name) 
about himself in huge type on every wall. 
He is helpless; he may shake his fist at it, 
but that avails nothing. He may bring 
an action later on, but of what good is 
that? All he can really do is to grin and 
bear it. And when a man has finished 
one of these tremendous struggles he is as a 
tule not eager to pursue the matter further. 
t it % 
Victor and Vanquished. 

f he is in he is inclined to let well 
alone; if he is out he would rather 
bear the ills he has than fly to others that 
he knows not ol, and so as a rule victor 
and vanquished shake hands, exchange 
experiences, each thinking of the great 
classical remark, and so each of us goes 
his way, you to live and 1 to die, but 
whether it be better to liveor to die is 

known to the gods alone. 
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AT THE LECTURE. By Will Owen. 


The Unbeliever: Is there a Christian Scientist present? | should like to change places; I’m sitting in a draught 
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RIDGET sat squarely on the big 
grey and looked with eyes of 
amused interest over the heads of 
the crowd. Her ‘superior height 
enabled her to see the hounds lying within 
the circle formed by the followers of the 
celebrated P—— Hounds. 

The field’s chatter fell on her ears as 
she found herself pushing with them into 
the lane leading to the first draw. She 
caught herself listening to a little fair- 
haired man riding near who was talking 
with much animation. 

The same little man held a gate for 
her a few moments later, lifting his hat as 
she thanked him. Then he was swallowed 
in the waiting throng. Bridget scanned 
the field anxiously for Captain Chayter, 
her host and owner of the grey. “I shall 
‘mount you on White Knight,” he had 
declared the previous evening. “Tle 
knows every fence in. the country and he’s 
ithe strongest I’ve got,” he added, laughing. 

Bridget had laughed too. She was 
used to ‘being chafled about her size, and 
she knew now that the horse her old 
friend had-selected for her was also his 
best. With the instinct which has made 
her countrymen sportsmen from the dawn 
of time Bridget had taken up her position 
below the waiting crowd. Nor had she 
long to wait. Asmall creeping form stole 
out close to her, and whisking a white 
tagged brush set off down the hill like a 
little tongue of flame. 

A solo, a duet, a chorus, a crash of 
music, and hounds were out on his line. 
“Hoick forrard!’’ shouted a keen-faced 
man on a big bay. 

Where were the field? Bridget looked 
back in surprise. Here was a little red 
streak disappearing across the field below, 
hounds pouring themselves down the steep 
slope like an overturned can of milk, the 
huntsman, a few:scattered followers, and 
herself on Captain Chayter’s best-horse. 

“What a piece of luck!” roared a 
sporting-looking farmer on a_ three- 
cornered dun famed through three coun- 
ties. “ Only ten of us in it! and the field 
gone‘ back to Craft’s Holloa!” It was 
gloriously true. Bridget found herself 
riding her, own line, taking her fences as 
the grey willed, rejoicing in the big, sound 
jumps; with fair pasture for take-off and 
landing and no treacherous crumbling 
bank to trap the too bold. 

What a pace! Even White Knight’s 
raking stride seemed slow for that racing 
patch of white ahead. Crash! A man 
down. Bridget’s little fair-haired man 
over with a peck. 

Realising it must be a bigger place 
even than those safely left behind Bridzet 
touched the grey lightly with her heel, 
and he soared out into the next field with 
as little effort as though she were thistle- 
down. Good horse! Gallant horse ! Over 
her shoulder she saw what an enormous 
obstacle it was, with an over and wide 
dug-out ditch on the landing side. 


Bridget laid her hand on White 
Knight’s neck. You man!” she said. 
Far off on the right a dark mass was 


seen—the left-behinds—seeing the racing 

pack ahead but unable to overtake them. 
And now Bridget became aware that to 

save her horse all she could she must not 


“Ohe latler’s” S. 
THE LONG AND THE SHORT OF IT. 
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ort Story 


By George Harrison. 


disdain a pilot, so, seeing a figure ahead, 
she followed over.a couple of fences and 
discovered it was her fair-haired friend of 
the morning. 

He was mounted on a weedy dark 
brown mare last enough to keep White 
Knight galloping his best. On, on! 
Would that gallant little fox never deign 
to turn, dodge, or try for sanctuary? 
Belore tien suddenly came the gleam of 
water, and for the first time Bridget felt a 
qualm. Would White Knight face 16 ft. 
of water, blown as he undoubtedly was ? 

She glanced quickly at her pilot, who 
was turning slightly away from hounds as 
one who knew a surer, safer way. It 
seemed, however, that he was not funking, 
for he rode straight for the brook, and 
before she could put her half-formed plan 
of pulling up and seeking a bridge into 
action Bridget found herself salely over 
the stream with 4 [t. to spare. As she 
landed she saw that to her right, where 
her companion had jumped, a struggling 
mass was all that represented him. 

To pull White Knight up and retrace 
her steps was easy, but Bridget’s heart 
sickened with dread as she did so. Sup- 
pose her little man should be horribly 
injured—killed? No one was in sight. 
In the next field showed an occasional 
glimpse of a scarlet or black dot, and a 
faint sound was borne on the breeze. 
Only she and her pilot had faced the 
water, and now they were alone, man and 
horse down, and not a house near. 

“Oh God, help me to do the right 
thing,” prayed poor Bridget; and as sie 
spoke the mare got up and limped away. 
But Bridget’s little man lay very still. 

With trembling hands Bridget turned 
luis body over and looked with terror into 
lus face. His eyes were closed and blood 
ran swiltly from mouth and nose. Her 
heart thumping, the girl tore open coat 
and waistcoat and felt for his heart. A 
slow faint beating rewarded her. In recol- 
lection of many accidents witnessed before 
she felt his hmbs. How slight and small 
he seemed! But she could detect no out- 
ward injury ; possibly he was only uncon- 
scious. Rising from her knees she looked 
eagerly about; her eyes fell on a small 
hayrick in a corner of the field. “Thank 
goodness !”’ she said aloud ; “ where there’s 
arick there’s shelter and usually habita- 
tion. Anyway, he will be warmer there 
than on this wet ground.” 

Now a full-grow n man, no matter how 
small and slender, isno mean burden for 
a woman to carry even though she measure 
six feet in her stockings and has shoulders 
both broad and strong. 

By the time Bridget reached the rick 
her breath was coming in great gasps, and 
she felt as though she must reel and fall 
under the crushing weight ie her arms, 
but she succeeded in laying | rer burden 
gently on some hay scattered near the 
tick sheltered from the wind. Then, 
propping his head on the coat liastily 
stripped from her own shoulders, Bridget 
set out to look for the help her little man 
needed so sorely. 

Il. 
Iz the dark and dreary reading-room of 

a man’s club on a wet, raw, foggy 
January day at even sat Reggie Long, 


Iz6 


captain, a cigarette long gone out between 
his lips, and his backbone describing the. 
half-circle of severe mental depression. 
The story of his fall and rescue by the 
Irish amazon, his removal to the Chayters’ 
house, and the tender care there lavished 
upon him by his host and hostess and 
Bridget, was many weeks old and forgotten 
by nearly all but Reggie himsell. 

He had but lately risen from his bed, 
shaky and nervous, to fly from his thoughts 
and the torturing memory of Bridget, 


sought after, courted, flattered, he< art. 
whole. 
“Hallo, Reg! all in the dark, old 


man? They told me you were here, so 
I fell over a coal box and a cat anda 
peppery old colonel’s leg to try and find 
you in this dark old den of yours, and 
now I’ve run you to earth for God’s sake 
give me a drink and a cigar.’ And 
Charlie Chayter tumbled into a chair. 

Awake to his friend’s need, Reg switched 
on the light, rang for drinks and smokes, 
and shook himself together to some sem- 
blance of a welcoming host. His euest’s 
manner seemed to point at some grave 
uneasiness of mind. 

Having successively upset the whisky, 
broken a tumbler, dropped his lighted 
cigar on the carpet, and trodden on 
Reggie's hat ig suddenly burst out with, 
“Hang it all, Reg! what did you run 
away for?” 

The friendship that begins at Eton, 
lasts through shop, outlives being best 
man, and culminates in a hand-to-hand 
fight with death is not to be put off with 
subterluges. 

“Because | funked,” 
with simplicity. 

Chayter rose from his chair and waved 
his whisky and sodqg. A dash of that 
refreshing beverage besprinkled his !riend’s 
brow. 

“Why did you funk?” he demanded. 
There was a pause. Leg turned in his 
chair and snapped out the light, un- 
willing that Chayter should see his 
face. “ Because,” he replied as before, 
“Tfunked. I funked asking her to marry 
a little whipper-snapper whom she can 
carry—God bless her !—across a field and 
lift in her strong gentle arms every day. 
Because I funked making her a laughing 
stock. Because, God willing, she will 
mate with a big, fine chap who is a 
better man. Because I’m not fit to black 
her boots. Because—oh, hang it all, 
Charlie,’ and poor Reg hid his face in 
a grimy cushion and tried to think 
Chayter hadn’t noticed how his voice 
cracked and caught in lis throat. 

Chayter sat down heavily and drew 
his chair nearer. 

“ But if you knew you'd a chance, old 
chap?” he asked huskily. 


replied Reggie 


“Can you really face marrying a little 
miserable chap not up to your shoulder, 
my darling ?”’ asked Reg, softly. 

Bridget laughed. ‘‘Sure then,” she 
said simply, “and didn’t I ask myself 
the same question when I carried you 
across the field and watched by you many 
a bad hour? And in my heart didn’t | 
know what the answer would be il you 
lived to ask it?” 
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“OH TO BE OUT OF ENGLAND—-NOW THAT SPRING IS NEAR.” 


THE PRINCE AND PRINCESS VICTOR DULEEP SINGH AT MONTE CARLO 


The prince and princess are very well-known figures both in London and continental society, and during the season are generally to be seen on the 
Riviera, where they entertain largely. The princess before her marriage, which somewhat startled London society, was Lady Anne Coventry, the youngest 
daughter of the present Earl of Coventry, while the prince, who is a well-known all-round sportsman, is chiefly famous as a game shot 
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AN EXTRAORDINARY PICTURE STORY 


Unique Snapshots ofa Battle Royal Between Two 


ACT II.—ENTER 


The charming idyll of the former picture is here broken and spoilt by 


rivalry, challenges his too-willing oppone: 


DERE RE 
BN Let BN Oe ca 


ACT 1.—THE WOOING O'T 


Sir Peacock spreading his glorious tail (how many of us spread a few too!) to enchant the demure peahen, 
whose attitude of awestruck worship we commend to the notice of our fair readers 


ACT 1V.—A RUNNING FIGHT 


ACT V.—GEE WHIZZ! BLOOD AND THUNDER! 


Unashamed the combatants change the venue of the battle from the back to the front garden, neither At it, beak and claws, wings and 
appearing to have gained much advantage INSET IS SEEN 


Photographs by 
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¥ OF LOVE, JEALOUSY, AND REVENGE 


© Peacocks for the Love of the Unornamental Hen. 
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TER THE R-R-RIVAL 


ilt by the arrival of another swain, who, spreading his tail also in martial 
ponent to fight for the lady of his affections 


ACT. IIl—SPARRING FOR AN OPENING 


Here the wicked intruder has sprung into the air to give his opponent one of the slashing down strokes 
of the claw which was one of the features of a glorious and bravely-fought battle 


pai * benatenees 
5 ae cee 


TO SAY NOTHING OF FEATHERS 


ACT VI.—THE INTRUDER TAKES REFUGE IN FLIGHT 


weight, feathers flying—also language After a short but furious struggle the intruder takes himself off, pursued and pecked by the outraged 
“THE VICTOR TRIUMPHANT” lover 


hs by Mrs. Ross 
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THE TRIUMPH OF MIND OVER MATTER. 
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CAPABILITY AND DOCILITY 


Miss Orford, the lady seen in the above photograph, who is at present performing with her elephants in Vienna, has had a remarkable success as a 
trainer of these unwieldy but sagacious beasts. The animals which form her troupe are probably the most highly-trained group of elephants in existence, 
and their tricks in the circus ring are nothing short of wonderful 
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KEEP SMILING. 


It will pay you well. Don’t frown, 
don’t be sullen, work is hard, play no 
fun. Youcan’teven be good-looking 
with a gloomy face. It is hard to 
smile if your Liver is wrong. If you 
are racked with nerves, have Head- 
ache, | Constipation, | Dyspepsia, 
Biliousness, Wind, feel dull and 
miserable, you just can’t smile; but 
you can be cured. Take CARTER’S 
LITTLE LIVER PILLS to-day. They 
will cure you gently and quickly 
without pain, annoyance, or nausea. 
Try them, and with perfect health 
you will see how easy it is to KEEP 
SMILING. 


For Headache. 
For Dizziness. 
For Biliousness. 

For Torpid Liver. 
For Constipation. 
For Sallow Skin. 
For the Complexion. 


GIVE THE CLEAN TONGUE 
OF PERFECT HEALTH. 


Small pill. 
Small dose. 


Small price. 
Sugar-coated— 
purely vegetable. 


Genuine package has signature— 


Kircnt Good 


ASTHMA. 


A new Remedy is offered on 
sat for tires yeni. Nothing 
to be taken internally, nothing 
aps to be burned. Teeanbe carried 
yp in the pocket and is always 
ready for use. Permanent 
reiefand cure. Recommended 
by Doctors, Apply for Illus- 
trated Booklet (136 pages), to 
VIXOL, Ltd., 15, Merton 
Abbey, London, S.W. 


Let us help you to make home cosy. 
Let us send you a Catalogue of the 


EVANS’ ANTISEPTIC THROAT PASTILLES 


are THE Remedy for Loss of Voice, Husk » or 


Soreness of the Throat, C 
These Pastille 


1 
Made to a Formula of the 
Liverpool Throat Hospital. 
Of all Chemists, Stores, e' 1/- and 4/6 per box. 
Write for Sample e 1d. Stamp to cover 
posi 
EVANS SONS LESCHER & WEBB LTD. 


‘anover Street, Liverpool. 
Ask for EVANS’ Pastilles and refuse imitations, 


“LASCO" 


Anthracite 


STOVES 


HERE ARE SOME OF THEIR ADVANTAGES : 


You can light the Fire to-day, and 
it will remain alight till Spring. 

You can regulate the temperature 
of every room where they are fitted 
to anicety, and thus avoid the danger 
of sudden variations. 

You can banish from your “ain 
fireside” all dust, dirt, and smell. 

You can save endless labour, for 
the slight attention that they need 
will occupy but the fraction of the 
time so spent before. You can do 
this at practically half the cost which 
the old-fashioned grate entails. 

Write to-day for FREE Illustrated Booklet, 
No. 21, ‘12 Hours’ Bright Fire for 14d.” 
LASCO COAL. 


Best quality Welsh Anthracite, specially 
recommended for use in Lasco Stoves. 

“‘Lasco”’ Beans for small stoves, as Orion, 
Pallas, &c. 

““Lasco” Nuts for any stoves (leaves 
minimum of ash). 

Send post card stating quantity required, for 
prices, St. 


LONDON ANTHRACITE STOVE CO., 
4a, Upper Thames St., London, E.C. 
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4 THE WORLD FAMED 


flnaelus 
P| AYER-PIANOS 


re 
= 


oo AND THE WoRtos = 


Tne perfection to which the ANGELUS has 
pbeen brought has been, and stillis, the des- 
pairofthe many who have sought to copyits 
marvellous mechanism. The glorious pos- 
sibilities of the ANGELUS have been still 
further enhanced by the introduction of 


Th MELODANT Patent Expression Device, which 

e gives to the Angelus just that 
exquisite human-like effect and independence of 
touch which mark the performance of the accomplished 
Pianist. The Melodant accentuites the melody or 
theme of the composition so that it stands out 
clearly in contrast to the accompaniment. 


The PHRASING LEVER (riicacci2s Contotting 
I vice 
every variation oftempo, Preece eens ch sipped 


of the music and admitting of rhythmic variations 
which give a distinctive character to the performance. 


The ARTISTYLE (esisten” ‘iscSrporates ints 


ONE LINE the variations of tempo, touch and 
expression, giving to the performer a constant source 
of information regarding the correct interpretation of 
a composition. 

How to make the performance of a musical work worthy 
of the inspired conception of the ccmposer and equal to 
that of our greatest interpretative artists is the problem 
which finds its complete solution ‘n the Angelus with the 
Patented Melodant, Phrasing Lever and Arrtistyle, 


The ANGELUS-BRINSMEAD PLAYER- 


PIANO combines all the greatest features of two world- 
renowned instruments in one case. The 
result is unrivalled touch, tone and expression, wih 
the maximum of reliability. 
The Angelus is als») embodied in pianos of other 
eminent makers. 
Kindly call or write for Illustrated Catalogue No, 5. 


J. HERBERT MARSHALL, 
Dept. 42, Angelus Hall, Regent House, 
233, REGENT STREET, LONDON, w. 


absolute Specific for 


Whooping Cough, Bronchitis, etc. 


WRIGHT'S COAL TAR VAPORIZER. 


Highest Medical Testimony. 


SYSTEM, from 15/- per month. 


Of all Chemists, price 3/6. 


BORD PIANOS. 


Illustrated Lists of the ‘‘BORD"’ Pianos will be sent free, showing 
prices and rates of hire of the various Models, on the THREE YEARS' 
Second hand, from 10/6 per month. 


ECHSTEIN PIANOS. 


The ‘‘BECHSTEIN” Pianos may also be had on the same system, at 
advantageous prices and terms. Pianos EXCHANGED. 


LiperAL Discounts For CasH. 


CHAS. STILES & Co., 74 & 76, SOUTHAMPTON ROW. LONDON, W.C. 
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PARAGRAPHS FROM NEAR AND FAR. 


Novel Ideas for Fancy Dress. 


The Self-advertisement of a Composer. 


t HE season for fancy-dress balls is at ‘f C@:weet are the uses of advertisement”’ 
hand, and this form of entertain- is the madern parody of one of 


ment promises to lose none of its Shakspere’s most famous lines; but surely 
popularity; in fact, there are in- the record of even the most modern de- 


dications that it is more than 
ever in favour. Originality in 
costume is, of course, a matter 
of great importance and is 
regarded by many as an 
indispensable feature. The 
attainment of this puzzles 
many a weary head, and the 
proprietors of the famous 
dentifrice, Odol, come to the 
rescue with a number of sug- 
gestions. These pretty cos- 
tumes, two. of which are here 
reproduced, will appeal to 
many of our readers, few of 
whom are not acquainted 
with the delightfully refresh- 
ing and beneficial effects of 
the toilet luxury, Odol. A 
good fabric on which to work 
up the design is white taffetas 
—a dead white like the opaque 
glass Odol flasks. The de- 
corative articles, such as card- 
board bottles, labels of various 
colours and sizes, miniature 
porcelain Odol flasks, pictorial 
stamps, etc., are sent on receipt 
of letter of request enclosing 
postal order for a shilling to 


NOVEL SUGGESTIONS FOR FANCY DRESS 


Self-advertisement of Rutland Boughton,” 
boldly sets forth the merits of his own 
musical compositions. A complete and 
descriptive catalogue of his works, sup- 
plemented with flattering press notices of 
the same, is prefaced by a 
“ Foreword,’ in which Mr. 
Boughton gives his apologia 
for his self - advertisement. 
“Whatever is good in modern 
art,’ he says, “comes into 
being in spite of modern 
civilisation and in direct 
opposition to it; but once 
in being it will be stillborn 
if the artist refuse to work 
through the web of commerce 
in which we are entangled. 
I daresay that a good thing 
will eventually make its way 
without being pushed. 


tt * co 
Candid and Candied. 


“ Put I do not expect to 

live a century, and in 
the meantime as I cannot 
afford to give you my art 
I should like you to recog- 
nise my right to a decent 
livelihood on the strength of it. 
After all, a few good things are 


The decorative articles for these dresses are supplied for a nominal advertised. Mr. Pears did not 
sum by the proprietors of the well-known dentifrice, Odol wait for posterity to enjoy his 


cover the cost of postage and packing. velopments in the advertising line have 
All communications should be addressed been broken by Mr. Rutland Boughton, 
to the Manager, Odol Chemical Works, who in a deliciously frank and naive 


59-63, Park Street, London, S.E. 


An Interesting 
Competition. 


Gry Two Shoes 

at the Shake- 
speare . Theatre, 
Clapham — Junc- 
tion, 1s* un- 
doubtedly one of 
the pantomime 
successes of the 
season. Miss 
Queenie Leighton 
is a charming 
and popular prin- 
cipal boy. Her 
toilettes are re- 
markable and 
have been the 
subject of much 
comment. It is 
the desire of the 
management that 
all playgoers 
should see and 
judge of _ their 
beauty and value, 
and in this. con- 
nection an in- 
teresting competi- 
tion is being in- 
troduced. Visitors 
will be asked to 
record their esti- 
mates as to the 
cost of the dresses. 
Tor the purpose 
of the competition 
four illustrations, 
which are supplied 
to the audience, 


pamphlet, unblushingly entitled ‘The 


A PROMISING YOUNG ACTRESS 


very nice soap. Why should 
I leave to posterity the exclusive enjoy- 
ment of my very nice music? I warrant 
the feeling which caused it to be true, the 
workmanship clean and honest, and the 
result effective.” 
Bravo, Mr. Rut- 
land Boughton ! 
We know neither 
your name nor 
your music as yet, 
but we admire 
both your courage 
and your candour. 


A Tireless Worker. 


r. Landon 
Ronald is 

one of the musical 
men of the hour. 
Like so many 
musicians of fore- 
most rank he is of 
Jewish origin, and, 
true to his origin, 
he is a_ tireless 
worker and an 
enterprising and 
astute man of 
business. He is 
the first English 
conductor who 
has ever con- 
ducted in Rome 
by special invita- 
tion, and he has 
just-scored a great 
triumph by _ his 


conducting of 
Elgar's new 


symphony _ there. 
Next season he 
intends to make 
an orchestral tour 
in Rome and 
Naples. ‘That he 
will meet with a 


have been made Miss Ruby Miller, who made a pronounced success as Miss Williams—a caricature of a Gibson girl—in most success!ul 


4 = George Paston’s new one-act play, ‘‘The Parents’ Progress,’’ produced recently at the Prince of Wales 
of the — dresses. ; ; 
Theatre. Miss Miller is only twenty, and recently successfully undertook the title-réle in ‘‘The Little 
Damozel.”” She has played important parts in the provinces, including Donna Roma in “‘ The Eternal City, ’ 


Many valuable 
prizes are offered. 


reception is the 
wish of all music- 


Elizabeth in ‘Elizabeth's Prisoner,’ and the name-part in ‘‘ Camille” lovers. 


Vil 
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THE SPHERE 
The Paris Floods 


The civilised life of PARIS submerged 


beneath the waters of the River Seine. 


g 


The astounding state of Paris during the greai 
flood is shown ina series of splendid views bringing 


THE WHOLE DESOLATE SCENE 


vividly before the reader. 


THE CAUSE AND EXTENT of the 


disaster are clearly defined in a special drawing. 


DR. MOND’S GIFT TO THE NATION. 


First reproductions of the Italian masterpieces left to 


the nation by the late Dr. Ludwig Mond. 


(Exclusive to THE SPHERE.) 


PRICE 6d. WEEKLY. 


AT ALL NEWSAGENTS AND RAILWAY BOOKSTALLS. 
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REMARAABLE THEATRICAL EXPERIENCES 


Told by the Princess BariatimsKy. 


INCE I have been in London [| have 
been impressed not a little by the 
ever-increasing sympathy which is 
arising for things Russian and 

people Russian among the English. 
Thus there are unmistakable signs that 
our art, our music, our literature, are 
finding their way to the hearts and minds 
of the English because the improved 
relations between the two countries and 
the visit of the Duma delegates have been 
followed by a great increase of English 
visitors to Russia. A few years ago very 
few persons journeyed to our land. It is 
different now. 
“he universal influence of Tolstoy, too, 
has much to do with the interest 
now shown in things Russian, and I think 
the fact that our music 
and literature are intensely 
powerlul, personal, original 
—qualities which forcibly 
appeal to the English—has 


much to do with this 
vogue. The English are 
slow to receive impres- 


sions, but when once their 
interest or their emotions 
have been stirred they 
know why, and form an 
opinion which is not apt 
to change. They are be- 
ginning to appreciate the 
genius of our race; their 
appreciation will increase 


proportionately to their 
knowledee. 
* 


s far as the theatre is 

concerned as in most 
other ways England is an 
infinitely freer country than 
Russia.- How is this? Well, 
in the first place while in 
Ingland there is only one 
censor of plays who 
possesses authority to stay 
the production of a piece 
if in his opinion the said 
piece possesses objection- 
able features of various 
sorts, in Russia there are a 
dozen officials any one of 
whom can stop the produc- 
tion of a play, or, worse 
still, stop the play alter it 
has been produced. 


4 


ti i$ tt 
[ deed, the tyranny which 
these men are allowed 
to exercise must, I feel sure, 
to the English mind seem 
absolutely and altogether 
incredible. Let me give 
an experience of my own to prove the 
justness of my assertion. Some time ago 
| produced a little curtain-raiser dealing 
with fashionable life at St. Petersburg. 
In every respect this production was quite 
the most innocent piece in the world and 
altogether devoid of political meaning and 
allusions. Naturally enough I was well 
pleased when the little piece ‘caught on” 
as you express it in English. But alas, 
my satisfaction was to be but short-lived. 
One evening when supping at a restaurant 
I received a message from a minister that 
I must not produce this curtain-raiser 
again. Of course I felt intensely annoyed 
at this unjust ruling, but there was no- 
thing for it. I could not even inquire the 
reason ol this order. The only course open 
to me was to stop the piece, and this J did 


nfortunately, however, this persecution 
which exists in St. Petersburg is as 
almost nothing to the dreadful and dan- 
gerous tyranny that prevails in some of 
the provinces. You will perhaps permit 
me to give you another example to show 
you that my assertions are well founded. 
In the early part of last year I was due to 
fulfil an engagement in the big town of 
Tiflis in southern Russia. A few days 
after my arrival a letter reached me to the 
effect that unless I paid a sum of, roughly, 
about £3,000 as a fine to the governor of 
the province I should be forced to suffer 
the penalties of the law. The first ques- 
tion | asked myself was, “‘ What have I 
done? In what way have I transgressed 
the law to such an extent that I should 
have to pay the by no means insignificant 


THE PRINCESS BARIATINSKY AND M. FRED RODOLAN 


In ‘‘La Dame Aux Camélias,” one of the several famous plays included 


princess’s extensive theatrical répertoire 


sum of £3,000 to expiate my transgres- 
sion ?”’ 


could think of no offence at all. Then, 
however, the thought crossed my mind 
that the fine was merely another and 
somewhat aggravated example of the 
extortion carried on in various parts of 
Russia. I had, of course, heard of this 
sort of thing being done before but had 
never actually experienced it myself in 
quite so blatant a lorm. 
had to be done; sol made up my mind 
at once that I would ignore the letter, for 
I could not believe it possible that I should 
be made to suffer for offences which I had 
never committed. For a few days | heard 
nothing more, but shortly alterwards a 
ghastly thing happened. A certain doctor 


Vili 


_viously addressed to me. 


But something . 


in Tiflis, a law-abiding citizen and a good 
and popular man, received a letter couched 
much in the same terms as the one pre- 
f The. doctor, 
being innocent of any offence as far as he 
knew, like myself ignored the letter. A 
few days later he disappeared, and the 
next thing heard about him was that he 
had been done to death at the fortress of 
Batoum. Ah me, what a tragedy! 
Fo my own part, not receiving any 
further information, I was just begin- 
ning to congratulate myself on having 
got out of my predicament somewhat 


fortunately when another letter was sent 


tome. This time it was couched in the 
plainest possible terms, and it stated that 
unless I paid the fine I, too, would be 
done to death. But I had 
done nothing. Sol paida 
visit to the governor of the 
town, and after showing 
him the letters that I had 
received demanded his pro- 
tection. ‘You have given 
money to the Socialists,” 
was his reply, “‘ therefore 
it is impossible for me to 
give you protection.” Asa 
matter of fact [had given 
no money to the Socialists, 
and I at once informed 
the governor that if Lydia 
Yaworaskaia (my _ stage 
name) was harmed there 
would surely be — such 
trouble that he would suffer 
severely for having per- 
mitted the offence to be 
committed. 


A oa 
have a notion that this 
veiled threat - must 


have alarmed him not a 
little. At any rate he de- 
tailed one of the police to 
guard me, and for the time 
being I thought that I was 
safe. Buta few days later 
a friend informed me that 
my new protector was none 
other than a_ professional 
murderer who had already, 
so it was said, committed 
nigh on a score of murders. 
Ah, it was terrible! Of 
course I dismissed my guard 
at once and hastened to 
secure protection with some 
people who were them- 
selves guarded by a reliable 
soldier. At last my hus- 
band arrived at Tiflis. 
Rumours had reached him 
that I was in grave danger, but the tele- 
grams I had sent to him at St. Petersburg 
he knew nothing of for they had never been 
sent off by the post office authorities. 
ca % tt 
ut space presses. I nave a thousand 
and one things to see to. You would 
like, however, perhaps to hear a stranger's 
impression of your most wonderful city 
and your wonderful people? Well, London 
I find absolutely delightful. And the 
English? Before my first visit I had 
imagined they were cold and distant. 
This thought, however, was an injustice ; 
I have found the English capable of the 
keenest enthusiasm. And the theatre? 
The acting appeals to me as impressive 1n 
the extreme, and for your staging I have 
the greatest admiration. 


in the 
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She Parisian Diamond Company cu. 


PEARLS: 


he Company's Great 
Specialite. 


EARRINGS 


In great variety, for pierced 
or for non-pierced Ears, 


Ghe Company’s Jllustrated Catatogue for the year 1916 free upon application. 


85, New Bond Street; 143, Regent Street; 37, 38, & 43, Burlington Arcade, W. 


(Opposite Marshail & Snelgrove's.) (Facing Liberty’s, Chesham House.) (Burlington Gardens End.) 
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THE LADLER, 


A New Music-hall Play. 

T the Empire Theatre Miss Fanny 
Brough appeared last week in an 
amusing little trifle written by Mr. 
Watson Malcolm entitled A 

Change of Front. It tells of the wile 
of a man who has married for love 
and is unfortunate enough to suspect 
her husband’s fidelity. The scene is 
laid in the refreshment-room of a 
local railway station, where Mrs. 
Bassett comes-to have a glass,of milk 
in order to while away the time in 
waiting for the train which is to take 
her on to Exeter, where she is going 
to see a sister who is lying dan- 
gerously ill. While she is wait- 
ing there talking to the barmaid 
the train from London happens to 
arrive, and she is dismayed to see her 
husband rush on to the platform and 
assist a gaily-dressed young lady to 
alight. Of course the wile’s worst 
suspicions are aroused, and seizing 
the very palpable golden wig from 
the head of the barmaid she dresses 
herself up as that lady and waits 
upon her husband and his youthful 
feminine friend. Those who know 
the inimitable art of Miss Fanny 
Brough can imagine how funny she 
is in this scene. 
a tt 

Happy Conclusions. 
©! course everything is eventually 

explained, the young © lady 
being nothing more than the hus- 
band’s own sister who has come from 
his family to olfer forgiveness for his 
marriage years ago with the woman 
he loved. The acting in this little 
piece is excellent. Miss Fanny Brough 
naturally is a huge favourite and 
carries everything before her. Miss Frances 
Weatherall is also. most amusing as the 
got-up, golden-haired barmaid, and Miss 
Sybil Nobel as the sister and Mr. E. F. 
Mayeur as the husband are singularly 
natural. The piece was received with 
enthusiasm on the first night and will 
undoubtedly prove a strong item in a pro- 
gramme already more than up to the Em- 
pire’s always high standard, for besides the 
above playlet there is that most gorgeous 
and beautiful ballet, Round the World, in 
which Miss Lydia Kyasht, Miss Phyllis 
Bedells, Miss Beatrice Collier, and Mr. 
Fred Farren dance so wonderfully, and 
M. Peshkoff astounds the audience by his 
extraordinary cleverness and agility. 
A Well-deserved Testimonial. 

he recent decision to present Mrs. 

D'Oyly Carte with a portrait of 
herself painted by an eminent artist as a 
small testimonial of the great services she 
has rendered both the theatrical profession 
and the public in general ought to be a 
most gratifying success. The moment 
when Mrs. D’Oyly Carte is retiring from 
active management has fittingly been 
chosen for this graceful token of the re- 
gard in which not only as a manageress 
but asa woman she is held by everyone 
connected with the theatrical profession. 
Of the many valuable services which she 
has rendered to the public it is invidious to 
speak. Her connection with the Savoy 
dates back to the days when Gilbert and 
Sullivan were beginning to be universally 
appreciated as the most supreme masters 
of genuine comic opera which London 
has ever known. Alter the death of Mr. 
D’Oyly Carte the business management 


not only of the Savoy Theatre but also of 
the many companies touring with the 
Savoy répertoive in the provinces passed 
And how ably 


into the hands of his wile 


THE COUNTESS MARGUERITE CASSINI 


Who makes her operatic début in Brussels this month. 
The countess is the adopted daughter and own niece of the 
Count Cassini, formerly Russian ambassador to the United 


States 


she performed these onerous duties only 
those who have been behind the scenes 
will ever really know. The committee for 


THE PREMIERE DANSEUSE OF THE ALHAMBRA 


A new portrait of Mile. Britta, whose dancing as 

the Spirit of the Flag in the new ballet, ‘‘Our 

Flag,” at the Alhambra is drawing crowded 
audiences to this popular house 
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this interesting presentation include Sit 
Charles Wyndham, Sir Herbert Beerbohm 
Tree, Mr. George Alexander, Mr. George 
Edwardes, and Mr. Edward Terry, and 
should the price of the portrait be 
less than the amount of subscriptions 
sent in the balance will be devoted 
to the Actors’ Benevolent Fund. The 
secretary is Mr. W. F. Fladgate, 
Craig’s Court, Charing Cross. 
te 


Bod £2 
The Village Players. 
hatever may be said, complimen- 
tary or otherwise, concerning 
‘the much-talked-of Hildenborough 
Players there is no doubt they have 
secured that most enviable of all 
modern assets—a success in the press. 
Certainly these village players are 
distinctly above the average, but that 
they are to be compared with the 
village companies of Germany or 
Italy or Sicily’ no one who knows 
anything about it would venture to 
assert for the world. The chief benefit, 
however, which accrues from this 
gratuitous puffing in the press is that 
it helps to foster an interest in 
theatrical ventures of the kind among 
the rural population of this country, 
thus providing a great amount of 
local interest and enthusiasm which 
will help considerably to elevate and 
enliven the somewhat dull life led by 
a rural population in country villages, 
while its educational advantages—if 
properly directed—are enormous. 
% i & 
An Amusing Curtain-raiser. 
most amusing little curtain-raiser 
was last week added to the 
programme of the Prince of Wales 
Theatre, where that singularly charm- 
ing comedy, The Little Damozel, is still 
drawing enormous houses. The piece 
in question was from the pen of “ George 
Paston,” who has already given us one 
or two must amusing little plays, among 
which the most popular are ’Tilda’s 
New Hat and Feed the Brute. The title 
of her latest comedy is The Parents’ 
Progress, and the story tells of the re- 
markable effect which is produced on 
a suburban household when after a 
prolonged harangue on the part of their 
children on their old-fashioned ways the 
parents suddenly decide to appear up to 
date and invite a party of friends to see 
them—the mother as Salome and the 
father as a gay dog about town. _ The re- 
sult is of course deplorable, but the 
children gain the knowledge that their 
parents are far more admirable when they 
follow their own quiet way than when 
they emulate theirs. The piece is well 
above the average and is really very 
funny. The acting, too, was excellent, 
and Miss Claire Greet as the mother and 
Miss Ruby Miller as a suburban type of 
Gibson Girl scored great successes. 
7 % it it 
A New Music-hall for London. 
omeone has said it is cheaper in the 
long run to build a theatre in London 
than to hire one. ‘This, of course, may be 
contradicted by the fact that some of the 
most charming theatres in the metropolis 
are either closed most of the year or else 
opened for the spasmodic run of a fore- 
doomed failure. But if this is only par- 
tially true of theatres there is no doubt but 
that.a music-hall, be it built where it may, 
somehow always manages to pay. Good 
tunes are easier to get than good plays. 
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